BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MAY 30, 1921 


The Book You Need! 


‘Complete Course 


Canning. 


Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
this important book of formulae—as a prevention against 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
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Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


What is the Game Being Played in the Market by the Buyers— 
How High Will Tomatoes Sell This Year—The Canning 
Packs—Spinach Pack Light—Strawberries 
Not of the Best Quality. 

The continued good business that has marked the past two 
weeks has held on this past week, and bids fair to continue. This 
is particularly noticeable in canned tomatoes, and one begins to 
wonder if, back of the movement, there is not “a reason.” Ordi- 
narily one would account for this buying spurt through the fact 
that the jobbers recognize the dangerous condition of tomatoes, 
that the market is likely to advance against them, and are now 
buying to cover their wants. And this may be the true inward- 
ness of the condition; but there is much more than this in all 
probability, and that is an effort at insurance against the future. 

As usual, the wholesalers woke up late to the fact that the 
canners of tomatoes, at least, actually intended to cut their pack 
in 1921 to the quick. They had figured to keep hands off futures 
and to beat the market down to their own prices on spots by buy- 
ing in the smallest hand-to-mouth way, and they acted upon this 
policy. Under the old high retailing price of canned tomatoes their 
position was perfectly safe, because the amount of canned toma- 
toes on hand, plus what will be packed in 1921, even under the 
severe cut of the canners, would have amply supplied the market 
for a year to come. They thus stood to buy the tomatoes cheap, 
vell them at a good profit, and go along doing an easy, but good, 
business. The chain stores, however, have broken up their game. 
They have been taking the cheap, wholesale tomatoes and putting 
them over their counters with but a normal profit added, and the 
people have turned to these chain stores for their tomatoes. Nat- 
urally, the corner grocer could not continue to sell canned tomatoes 
at 20c, while the chain store grocer nearby was selling them at 
12c to 15¢, and so the retailer on the corner ceased to be a buyer 
of tomatoes. That further induced the wholesaler to leave canned 
tonyatoes alone, because, he said, there was no demand for them. 
But—and here comes that second “but’”—the price of canned toma- 
toes has been permanently cut down to a popular price, and the old 
high-priced condition, therefore, no longer exists. Except, of course, 
with the stubborn corner grocer who refuses to cut his prices and 
prefers keeping what canned tomatoes he has on his shelves, and 
who will continue to keep them so long as he likes. Ultimately, 
of course, he must reduce his prices, and then all the old high 
prices on this article will have been wiped out. In that case the 
present supply of spot tomatoes—selling at these low prices—and 
the very small pack promised by the canners in 1921 would not 
supply the market ; and the wholesaler, realizing this, also realizes 
that unless he forces the canners to make a good, big pack of 
tomatoes in 1921, he (the jobber) will have to pay much higher 
prices for his supply of canned tomatoes this fall and winter. So 
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he has set out to kill two birds with one stone—to get a good 
supply of canned tomatoes while the prices are still low, and 
through this increased demand and consequent slight advance in 
the price of tomatoes mislead the canners into the feeling. and 
conviction, that the canned tomato market has “come back,” and 
thereby induce all tomato canners to get busy and make a good, 
big pack while there is yet time in 1921. If they succeed in this, 
the buyers will certainly have insured, for themselves, a low-price 
market this fall on tomatoes, and a repetition of the old game of 
buying at their own prices in such quantities as they choose to 
take and selling at good profit to themselves. In other words, of 
prolonging, for the tomato canner, the deplorable conditions that 
have governed this market for the past year and more. That is 
good insurance, as we have said above, for the buyer. oe 

Tomatoes have reached $1.20, and some are holding for $1.25 
and even higher. The question is: How much will, or can, wer 
market pay for a good standard tomato this fall and winter? 
Without going over all the probable or possible reasons, it looks 
to us as if $1.25 might be considered the top of the tomato market 
from now on. Under proper distributive methods (avoiding the 
shipment of Indiana tomatoes to Maryland and Maryland tomatoes 
to Indiana) this will permit them to sell as a lie seller, and that 
is as high as they must go. Above that you will again clog the 
consumptive channels and block their distribution. We know all 
the arguments about a can of tomatoes being equal in value toa 
hundred other things selling for’more money, ete., ete., but even 
in the war-time craze, when money was sent like water, they 
would not spend it on canned tomatoes, even of fine quality. 
And you now have a market condition vastly different to the war 
times. Unemployment is general and growing worse, in the sense 
that the accumulated savings are going out rapidly, if they have 

not gone entirely, and they will most certainly be entirely gone 
by this fall and winter. That is what has caused the so-called 
“buyers’ strike,” which is nothing else than the determination, 
forced though necessity, of buying well, or carefully, and getting 
-their money’s worth in goods they really and actually need. Don’t 
fool yourself that all this will have passed away, like mist before 
the sun, by the time fall arrices, and that a fine, booming market 
will replace it. 

Candidly, we believe business will be much improved this fall, 
provided the balance of the war-time gas has been forced out of 
our business balloon, and that prices have reached a more reason- 
able and substantial level in labor and commodities. But there 
can be no solidity or permanence to the situation until this infla- 
tion is completely removed, and that is not the case today. 

The tomato canner should see in this the danger of listening 
to the reports of a buoyant market today, and not be misled into 
rushing into a big pack this season. If you can figure to pack 2 
good standard No. 3 tomato to sell at a profit for $1.00 or less, 
go ahead and pack them, but you had better look very carefully 
to what you are doing, because such figures, if you think you see 
them, are mere will-o’-the-wisps, leading you to destruction. It 
can't be done, and you ought to know it: but if you pack any 
appreciable amount of goods this season, you will find that all 
other ecanners have been doing the same, and when you come to 
sell them you will find the buyers picking over the market for the 
better goods, and paying about $1.00 for them. We speak of 
tomatoes. 

Nature has been doing all she can to help the canners, first 
in the cold, unsettled spring. thus reducing the acreage and the 
temptation to the canners, and, secondly, in reducing the supply of 
green stuff so that the hungry public will have to turn to the 
scanned, and thus rid the market of present stocks. The possibili- 
ties of cleaning up their market and putting it in fine condition 
for next year were never brighter. Nature, the buyers and the 
consumers are working hard to help the canners. Will the canners 
be the only ones to refuse to help themselves? 

The good demand for all lines of canned foods has continued 
this week, and a visit to the brokers finds them with smiles on 
their faces, where they have not been evident for many moons. 
Reports of heavy sales of all kinds of canned foods have been 
plentiful, and the goods are moving. 

Corn and peas have been quite active and our market pages 
show some advances. In making changes in our market pages 
last week some glaring errors were made—quoting No. 10 spinach 
at $1.75, for instance, instead of $4.75—-a fact we have called atten- 
tion to and wish to be noted carefully. We request. therefore, 
that. last week’s issue be discarded as a price current of that week. 

Spinach packing has ended in this section, with the smallest 
pack on record, so it is said. And this in face of one of the best 
crops for some years. The crop in other sections, we understand, 
is in very good condition, but the pack promises to be light. 

Strawberries are coming to market quite freely, but do not 
appear to be of the usual good quality. It is evident the growers 
did not.take the trouble to care for their beds last fall, and set 


out few or ho new ones, as the first berries reaching the market, 
and which usually are the finest of the season, more nearly re- 
sembling the ending of the season. They are small and poor, and 
the market prices are tending downward. Not a great deal is 
being done with them by the canners, and we understand that 
California is refusing to take them at the cut in prices by the 
growers. 

New peas will shortly be ready for the canners, and the crop 
is making good progress and promises well. In this immediate 
a the acreage of peas is well up to the average, and the crop. 
also. 


WHOLESALER SAYS ALL ASSOCIATIONS ARE ON TRIAL. 


Commenting on the recent convention of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and especially, in no uncertain 
words, his disappointment over the absence of any constructive 
work by the convention, Mr. R. J. Macdonald ,secretary of the 
Georgia Wholesale Grocers’ Association, warns all associations 
that they must prove their worth or drop out of existence. 


After detailing his close attention to the convention in 
question, he says: 


“To reverse the process, and sum up at the start, I was 
immensely disappointed. I went with a hope that those guid- 
ing the Association’s affairs would have evolved some concrete 
plan to lay before its members which would be of assistance to 
the wholesale grocery trade, and I left with the feeling that I 
had heard many fine speeches and some very mediocre ones, 
but, except in a very few instances, had I heard anything which 
was of real benefit to our businesses. 

“An Association, if it is to justify its existence, must 
do some positive and vital good for the trade it represents. 
It cannot justify its continued existence by platitudes and fine 
addresses. If an Association cannot be of some material good 
to the trade which it represents, if it is afraid all the time to 
take a positive position; if, not being destructive, it is not con- 
structive, then it has failed in its service to its members. 

“It makes no difference that it may state great thoughts 
from the platform. Unless it accomplishes some concrete 
good for the trade it represents, unless it is willing to fight, 
and fight to the death, for trade principles which it knows are 
right, both legally and morally, it has no justification to exist- 
ence. It cannot always take an entirely neutral position be- 
tween the various links in the chain of distribution. It can- 
not always evade taking a stand on the questions which are 
in the “Twilight Zone.” It cannot, all the time, by sonorous 
phrases, continue to postpone taking a positive position on 
questions which it knows are right, but it must sometimes take 
up the fight for these trade ethics even if, when it enters the 
fight, it realizes that its continued right to exist is the stake 
which it will forfeit if it loses. 

“It was unfortunate that the attendance was so poor. I 
heard that it was only about 1400 in all, and that of this 
number there were only about 300 wholesale grocers repre- 
sented. I know it was difficult for many to attend, but, when 
the very life blood of our businesses is at stake it would seem 
to me, that, if Association endeavor was functioning as it ought, 
a much larger number of the trade would have felt compelled 
to attend at the present time.” 

And then going on he said: 

“Associations must now prove to their members their right 
to existence. They must justify this right, not by talk but by 
positive and constructive action for the good of their members. 
They are on trial today, and have got to pass through the fire 
of the refiners to justify their existence. The Southern Asso- 
ciation, if I am to judge by its annual convention, has gotten 
too prosperous during the fat years and has not yet found its 
feet.. 

“It has got to take positive action to justify its right to life. 
So with the Georgia Association, and with every other trade 
Association in the country today. They must all justify their 
existence by positive, concrete and constructive work for the 
actual benefit of their members, and must not be afraid to as- 
sert themselves, to take a positive stand for what they know 
is morally and legally right, even at the risk of Federal investi- 
gations, or else sooner or later they will drop out of existence. 

“Men, every trade association is on trial today as it never 
was before. The members are beginning to doubt their use- 
fulness. They question today whether the expense is worth 
while. I heard this expressed by many at the convention. Un- 
less trade associations become a vital force for the material 
good of the trade, unless they are willing to fight for what 
they know is right without the fear of government interference, 
unless they are willing to openly advocate proper trade ethics, 


and openly condemn improper trade ethics, they are doomed to 
failure.” 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Jobbers Are Clearing Out Under the Fair Demand — Chain 
Stores Keep the Market Alive—Some Expect a Heavy Ex- 
port Demand—Activity in Fruits—Tomatoes Hold 
the Centre of Interest—Jobbers Paying the 
Price—Corn Also in Good Demand—Peas 
Are Active — Spinach Moving— 

Picked Up In Passing. 


Reported by Telegraph, 
New York, May 25th, 1921. 


The Situation—The recent activity as displayed in the 
Trade has not subsided. Most of the major fruits and vege- 
tables are still showing the same activity as displayed last 
week. One of the most striking situations in the market, more 
so in the fruits and vegetables, is the diminution of spot stocks. 
Reports are arriving every day of the difficulty of locating 
either sizes or stocks, which would bear out reports of a clean- 
ing out of spots. This would be the logical state of affairs, as 
the type of buying that has been inevidence for some time past 
the type of buying that has been in evidence for some time past 
of. This absence of future buying has left the stocks at their 
primary points. 

The Maine corn situation has not entirely cleared. There 
seems to be controversy over the price to be paid the grow- 
ers. Latest reports from the scene of trouble is that there 
will be very little packed this year. Some growers have signed 
for 3%c, while others are holding out for the 4c. The ma- 
jority of farmers are holding out for the latter price. There 
are a number of canneries that will be idle this season. When 
a cannery can sign up a grower for 3144c they seem to be very 
well pleased. 

There has been a buying power of the public in the form 
of the chain store. This has kept this market alive. It is good, 
as it is a direct outlet to the consumer. A special sale by this 
outlet very often requires a quick replacement, hence the job- 
bers are helped to a very large extent. Then, the wholesale 
grocers are doing considerable more buying, which is good. 
This, taken as a whole, lends bright spots to the present be- 
muddled outlook. One takes six months to grow a flower, yet 
it can be picked in five seconds. This is true of the trade 
today. What took so long to build up took but a short time 
to tople over. We are today building for the future and hopes 
are held out that we build well. The process is long, but the 
course is a sure one. 

The reports that have been talked over so much, about 
the big freezes, are being shattered by the contradicting re- 
ports of those that have made surveys of the conditions. This 
makes it extremely uncertain for the jobber, when this twisted, 
punos poo3 distorted and befuddled condition is removed and 
common sense facts are used to replace them. Then and only 
then will the jobber be able to tell in which direction to move. 
At present he is assuming the attitude of “watchful waiting” 
and he is undoubtedly right, as it will be unwise to play a lame 
horse. 
to an abnormal season, the optimistic say, ‘There will be 
enough to take care of our needs.” 

When the strife is settled in Europe, the export trade that 
will come our way will be astonishing and will develop into 
a considerable factor. Some of the really shrewd are preparing 
to grasp the situation when the climax is reached. Before long 
there will be others that will fall into line, as this will be a 
golden opportunity to reap, after the period of inert action and 
routine demand, that has so long characterized the market. 

Canned Fruits—tThis market still has the busy aspect and 
activity as reported last week. Reports are out that some of 
the canned fruits are cleaning up, which has both a good and 
bad meaning. Most of the fruits maintain the same activity 
that they have held for some time. Buyers for the wholesale 
grocers and chain stores are keeping things lively around these 
parts. More so with the buyers from the chain stores. Their 
buying in the past has been the real backbone of the market. 
In fact, it has been reported these buyers that have kept the 
market alive. No large sales have been reported in any of the 
canned fruit lines. 

Peaches—tThe activity reported last week is still main- 
tained. Buying is going on, but not on a large scale. The de- 
mand is here alright. The summer is most on us and hopes 


' changes. hence no marked variation is to be noted. 


While reports and contradictory reports do not point . 
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are held out for a continued activity and demand. The de- 
mand is mostly by the big fellows, wholesale grocers and the 
chain stores. The latter are a direct outlet to the consumer, 
and can be used as somewhat of a barometer. The short pack 
reports are still in the market. Yellow Free standard 2%s are 
moving at $1.90, while choice 2%4s, Yellow Frees, are selling 
at $2.70. The demand and activity of late has not warranted 
a price change. 

Apricots—tThere is a continued activity in this fruit, due 
possibly to the arrival of a hot spell. This is a good summer 
fruit. The consuming public is holding to its purse, in hopes 
a change in price will come. The demand and activity have 
not affected the prices of this fruit. California standard 2%s 
$17 quoted at $1.25, while California choice are moving at 

Apples—tThere has not been much activity of late in this 
line. The only activity shown has been what has fallen over 
the edges from the other fruits. The demand has been only 
for the day-to-day variety and this could be amply taken care 
of with existing stocks in most cases. No large sales have 
been made. The prices remain the same. There has been 
nothing to warrant a radical change. 

Blueberries—The general activity that has characterized 
the whole line of fruits has had its effects upon this fruit. 
While demand has not been the radical kind, the demand has 
been there which is more than existed a few weeks ago. Maine 
2s are quoted at $3.00, while Maine 10s are selling at $13.00. 

Pears—While demand is not of the variety that causes 
anxiety in the location of stocks, it has been there. The day- 
to-day kind of a demand seems to hold full sway. Some of the 
activity of last week is still to be had, but outside of an occa- 
sional sale of a 200 case lot, no real selling is going on. The 
recent spurt was not of large enough scope to warrant price 
Extra 
standard 10s are quoted at $1.25. Kiefer standard 2%s are 
selling at $2.00a3.50, while Kiefer standard No. 3s change 
hands at $3.00a3.25. 

Cherries—This fruit seems to retain its activity. Reports 
are circulating concerning the clearing up of stocks. There is 
some little price change to be noted in this fruit. While the 
change is not radical, it is a beginning. Somewhat of a fore- 
runner of what is to happen in the future. Chain stores are 
taking this fruit as this is a summer fruit. The consumer 
takes very often when the price is right. The price gained 35c 
the dozen during the week. The prices quoted are choice 2%4s 
for $2.70. 

Pineapple—This is another fruit that maintains its ac- 
tivity to a very remarkable extent. The demand is keeping 
this fruit in the foreground. While the demand has not been 
sharp enough to warrant a change in price, there has been good 
trading noticed. Some sales have been made that would reach 
the consumer directly. This is a good fruit for any retailer and 
most of them keep their shelves well stocked. The prices 
quoted are Hawaiian sliced grated 2 standard, $2.75, while 
Hawaiian sliced grated 2s extras move at $3.00. 

Raspberries—Some movement is to be noted in this fruit. 
While the demand is not abnormal, there is some, that means a 
lot to the jobber. Sometimes the sales look to be more than 
the regular day-to-day demand to be supplied. Heavy sales 
are not reported, and what sales are made are not in very 
large lots. The prices quoted are $3.75 for standard 2s. Fancy 
move at $5.05. 

Strawberries—Some demand exists, but this offset by the 
ability to get the fresh fruit. Already there are several lots 
of fresh fruit on the market. Ordinarily this is to be expected 
at this time of the year. The cold snap seems to have but little 
effect upon the crop, yet reports are arriving every day of a 
curtailed crop. due to the freezes. The prices quoted on the 
stock as noted recently are special extra No. 2s, $5.25, and 
special extra No. 2s in heavy syrup, $4.75a5.00. 

Canned Vegetables—There is a continuance of activity 
with some of the canned vegetables and evidences point to a 
general cleaning up of spot stocks. How large will this year’s 
pack be? This sems to be an unsettled question. Some of the 
principal points have a disposition to withdraw their stocks 
from this market until such time as this question is answered. 
A short pack is apparently inevitable and is causing difficulty 
in locating sizes and amounts. There seems to have been a 
free movement of the most highly advertised brands. 

Tomatoes—Tomatoes are a bright spot in the canned vege- 
table line. There is considerable inquiry at present. All re- 
vorts that arrive in the market regarding this vegetable prom- 
ise a short pack. Some jobbers are entertaining these facts 
at more or less face value. It seems there is nothing else to 
do. Some parts of the State are in the throes of unrest. With 
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the growers unable to come to an agreement regarding their 
pay by the canners. Still other reports show this State to 
have but one-third of its yearly normal acreage. 
pears but little desire on the part of the packers to sell at 
present prices. 


To sum up, this past week has been a banner week for to- 
matoes, as they have been freely bought and sought as well. In 
most.cases the prices, even though asked by the packer, have 
ben paid. The inabundance of the supply will make this vege- 
table maintain its gain, and without a doubt, will make more. 
This vegetable has a tendency to bolster the other lines and 
cause the packer to treat their stocks with more respect. 


Puree is feeling some of the effect of this activity. Some 
inquiry exists and demand has somewhat quickened. While 
the demand has not caused any particular price change, the 
prices hold about at the same levels. The short pack reports 
have their effect upon the market in general. 


Corn—This is another bright spot in the canned vegetable 
line. Inquiry and demand have quickened to a very great ex- 
tent. Sales, too, are on the increase. This, without a doubt, 
is caused by the reports of a short pack. From all appearances 
this seems inevitable. This state will not have the acreage 
claimed by last year. In some places the farmers are being 
provided with seeds to be used, with the understanding that 
should the market prices fall below the point to insure profit, 
the farmers can use the corn for his personal purposes. Some 
packers are holding back their product to take care of future 
deliveries. The Maine situation is still confused. 

Peas—Peas show an activity and a demand quite within 
reason. Canners and farmers have been unable to reach an 
agreement as to the prices to be paid, hence there will be but 
little grown. Spot stocks are clearing up. Futures are not 
being quoted to a very great extent; at present there are no 
Indiana spot peas to be had. In two or three weeks it is claimed 
futures will be ready. Buying of futures is increasing. 

Spinach—This market is active. The active spurt of a 
few days ago has not entirely subsided. Demand remains 
strong. All reports from local interests show their outside 
markets are still active. Sales are reported every day. While 
the demand remains fixed, prices have not moved to any great 
extent. Possibly a variation too slight to mention can be no- 
noticed. Persistent reports are arriving in this market re- 
garding a short pack and it now seems inevitable. The prices 
quoted are the same as those which were quoted last week. 

Asparagus—The tendency toward actual movement seems 
to have lingered with this vegetable. Demand has been 
good and activity has not relented to any very great extent. 
Jobbers seem to be showing signs of a little business. Some of 
this demand displayed of late has been more than the routine 
demand, so there is a ray of light seen through the clouds. 
While the call has been good, it has not been sufficient to war- 
rant any very great price change. The prices quoted are the 
same as those given before. 

Lima Beans—This vegetable has felt the reaction along 
with the balance of the tinned foods. Somewhat more than 
a routine demand is to be seen. The rumors of short pack for 
1921 probably has had a slight bearing on prospects so far. 

String Beans—This vegetable is being offered at $2.80 
for State 2s and $2.50 for State 3s. While there is some de- 
mand, it is not above the ordinary. Movement is practically 
stopped on Southern 3s, 10s and cuts. 

Succotash—tThere is slight movement to be noticed in this 
tinned product. Demand is only a little more than the routine 
variety. Some of the reaction that struck the market of late 
was felt by this product. What the outcome of the jumbled 
corn situation will be will have somewhat of an effect on the 
future of this product. While demand may have increased, 
there is no change in prices. 

Sweet Potatoes—There has been more interest shown in 
this vegetable of late. Large jobbers are beginning to see 
some future ahead. Demand has not increased to any notice- 
able extent. The routine demands still hold in full sway. 
Prices have not moved up or down during the past week or 
two, they seem to be holding firm at present levels. 

Canned Fish—This Market is quiet. What little trad- 
ing has been done has only been to satisfy routine demand 
The weather has probably had something to do with movement 
of this class. When summer weather really sets in, it is hoped 
more of any actual movement will be created. While fresh fish 
and cold weather stays with us, only slight hope of increased 
sales can be looked for. Another thing is the tendency of 
some jobbers to hold back and await the fishermen’s settle- 
ment of their difficulties. 

Lobster—Only the routine demand has to be supplied. 
Some moyement is noted, but not ever the average of late. The 
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lobster men are striking for a $4.00 per hundred pounds, and the 
outcome is awaited with interest. 

Salmon—Some activity is to be noted, but it is mostly the 
reaction that hit the whole canned foods line. One some cases 
this reaction has stayed, while in others it has fallen off to a 
greater or less extent. The demand is to supply the routine 
requirements to a large extent. Prices remain the same, with 
little or no variation. 

Shrimp—oOnly a little movement is to be noted. Chain 
store buyers are taking this class of fish to a very large extent. 
Only a slight reaction was felt when it struck the other tinned 
products. Prices remain the same, with no variation noted. 

Sardines—Short pack is echoed along the line from packer 
to jobber. Some of the canneries have not started, and there are 
some that will not start this season. There seems to be plenty of 
reserve in sight, but what is the use of starting to sell at a loss. 
The only demand beyond the routine is for the chain stores. This 
outlet goes direct to the consumer, but with this cool weather at 
hand they leave this fish alone. 

Tuna Fish—Only a slight reaction has been felt in this 
fish. The only demand to be satisfied is the regular variety. Coast 
markets seem to be doing more business than the Eastern. Prices 
have not changed and are firm at former levels. 

PICKED UP IN PASSING. 

The Department of Agriculture has given out a report regard- 
ing the frost of a few weeks ago. They say in part: “Georgia 
peaches and California cherries are already flowing to the mar- 
kets, and the strawberry crop will be aboundant in many sections. 
A good crop of apples and peaches is expected in Colorado, while 
an average yield in New York and New England is looked for. 
Late apples in New Jersey and Pennsylvania will deliver a fair 
yield. Tennessee is looking for a record blackberry crop. Mis- 
souri is looking forward to fair crops of blackberries and rasp- 
berries. The apple crop outlook in Iowa is improving, while 
Michigan will have but a light yield of apples, except winter 
apples, and pears. Arizona will have almost a total failure in 
their peach crop. Delaware peaches, pears, plums and cherries 
have been practically killed b¥ the fosts. Virginia has very poor 
prospects in the fruit line. Tennessee will have a short apple and 
peach crop. Utah will have but 50 per cent of her peach crop.” 

In the recent death at his home in Eastport of Capt. Thomas 
L. Holmes, the last of the pioneer sardine canners of the Maine 
coast'‘has passed away. Captain Holmes did not enter the sardine 
industry until a few years after it was first started in Eastport 
in 1875. All of the original packers have been dead several years, 
and he was one of the oldest and best known in his industry. 

Captain Holmes was born at Deer Island, New Brunswick. 
Canada, eighty-four years ago, and came to Eastport when a young 
man, being among the earlier of the lobster canning and shipping 
merchants in the old days, when it was possible to buy one hun- 
derd pounds of live lobsters for 75¢ to $1.00. Several sardine 
factories were owned and conducted by Captain Holmes. Some 
years ago a canning company bought up a large number of the 
Eastern Maine coast sardine factories, to combine the businesses 
under one head. The property of Captain Holmes was secured 
at that time, and he then retired from sardine canning. 

At Preston, Md., the Colbert Brokerage Company's reports 
show increased demand for sweet potatoes, and cannerss’ stocks 
are being closely cleaned up, with neft season’s packing six 
months off. 

The Farmers’ Exchange, at Hurlock, Md., is doubling their 
acreage of cantaloupes. This increase in acreage is due to not 
planting so heavy in tomatoes. Those that planted 15 acres of 
tomatoes and two of cantaloupes are this year reversing pro- 
ceedings, and in some cases no tomatoes at all. 


“HUDSON.” 
'E. W. MURPHY BUYS RICH 
E. W. Murphy has bought out the business of Murphy- 


Rich Company, Inc., a quite well-known brokerage firm at 100 


Hudson Street in New York, we are informed by letter from 
Mr. Murphy. 


WANTED—Man who thoroughly understands cooking 
high-grade tomato catsup, chili sauce and puree. State age and 
salary expected—whether single or married—good reference 
required. Address Box B-869 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Salesman conversant with Canned Goods trade 


of New York City and other Eastern Markets, as well as the 


interior. A good opening for a man who can show results. Ad- 


dress with full information as to former connections and 
experience. Address Box B-861 care The Canning Trade. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Hot and Cold Weather Mixed Up—Hawaiian Pineapple Prices 
Cut One-Third—A Talk Before a Woman’s Convéntion— 
Tomatoes in Some Demand—Corn Offering at Low 
Prices—Wisconsin Reported Sold Out of Peas. 


Reported by Telegram 
Chicago, May 27, 1921. 


We have had a few days of 95-degree temperature in Chi- 
cago this week, a very unusual spell of hot weather. It has 
been combined with rain and alternating cool breezes from the 
big lake and altogether weather conditions are bearable and 
acceptable because we needed the rain and the warmth to start 
forward the canning crops—fruit and vegetables. 

Canned Pineapple—One or two of the big Hawaiian can- 
neries have named opening prices for their 1921 output as 
follows: 

1921 opening prices, Hawaiian summer pack pineapple— 
No. 2% extra sliced, $2.25; grated, $2.00; No. 10 extra sliced, 
$7.50; 2% standard sliced, $2.00; grated, $1.80; No. 10 stan- 
dard sliced, $7.00; No. 2 extra squat sliced, $1.90; grated, 
$1.70; No. 10 grated extra, $7.00; No. 2 standard squat sliced, 
$1.80; grated, $1.60; No. 10 standard grated, $6.50; No. 2 tall 
extra sliced, $1.90; grated, $1.70; No. 2 tall standard sliced, 
$1.80; grated, $1.60; No. 1 tall extra sliced, $1.40; grated, 
$1.30; No. 1 tall standard sliced, $1.35; grated, $1.25; No. 1 
buffet extra sliced, $1.25; grated, $1.15; No. 1 buffet standard 
sliced, $1.20; grated, $1.10. F. 0. b. Pacific Coast. 

These opening prices average about 35 per cent. lower 
than the opening prices for 1920. 

This goes to show that despite the remarkable popularity 
and salable character of this article, of which consumers do 
not seem ever to be able to get enough, and the fact that the 
1920 pack is practically all sold out of first hands and gone 
into.consumption, that canners wisely recognize the conditions 
prevailing and the reduced purchasing power of the people and 
have therefore exerted themselves to reduce costs and make a 
price for the 1921 output that will enable the people to buy 
and use it. 

They might have named a much higher price on pineapple 
with a fair prospect that the people would have bought it and 
used it, but they wanted to be sure that its reputation should 
not be made to profiteer with and they fixed the price at such 
a basis ,for which they are to be commended and congratulated. 

Wholesale Grocers’ Convention—The National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association will hold its annual meeting here the 
13th to 18th of June, 1921. It is anticipated that it will be 
a great gathering, but the convention of the Southern Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, recently held in Cincinnati, was of 
small attendance. 

Chicago, however, is a great convention city and seems 
to exert a magnetic pulling power which brings men and 
women together. 

For illustration, there is a convention in session here this 


week at Hotel Drake, the big new hotel of the Federation of. 


Women’s Clubs of Illinois. It is a State, not a national, con- 
vention and a delegate convention and yet there is a registered 
attendance of over one thousand. 

I attended their big dinner Tuesday evening and there 
were eight hundred in attendance, paying four dollars a 
plate. I and another man were the only men present, and I 
could not help feeling what a glorious opportunity it was to 
talk about canned foods for about fifteen minutes. The way 
to educate people as to the merit of canned foods is to begin 
at the top with the educated and intelligent women who mould 
public opinion as to foods, the uneducated fall into line and 
follow such leadership. 

By the way, I heard on this occasion the best address by 
a woman I ever listened to. The speaker was Mrs, Penny- 
packer, of Texas. She is famed as an orator, and for clearness 
of enunciation, force of logic, gracefulness and ease of delivery, 
interest and refinement of sentiment and good sense. I have 
never heard a woman speaker who could equal her. 

The only vegetable that was served at this fine dinner, ex- 
cept potatoes and a salad, was a helping of No. 2 fancy Alaska 
peas, but the chef spoiled them by cooking onions with them. 

Canned Tomatoes—This article is in some demand, but it 
is now too late to expect a further large consumption. Fresh 
tomatoes are here and elsewhere from the South and are be- 
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ing sold by the pound at very reasonable prices. There is a 
demand for fancy twos, threes and tens tomatoes for private 
table use, but it seems almost impossible to find any. Plenty 
of standard and extra standard are to be had but no fancy. 

Canned Corn—tThere are plenty of offerings of corn at low 
prices and all grades, but the buyers and sellers are apart as 
to price and the competition for the business is so fierce that it 
is very hard to close deals. Buyers are unusually exacting as 
to quality, and will buy only on sample. They will positively 
not buy on grade. 

Canned Peas—wWisconsin is about sold out on all grades 
and sieves. 

It is almost incredible to the buyers that, though there 
was the largest output of canned peas in 1920 ever known, 
about twelve and a half million cases, that they are all going 
into consumption before new canned peas are available. 

It is the truth, however, and my information is direct and 
reliable. The State of Wisconsin has less than ten per cent. 
of her 1920 pack of peas in first hands and buyers are eagerly 
taking them at prices which they would have sneered at two 
months ago. A new high record for the consumption of canned 
peas has been made this season. 

Buyers waste their time and money looking for 85c and 
90c canned peas, they are not to be had. Most of the supply 
is of extra standard grade with scarcely any of fancy grade. 
The lots are broken and small of all goods. There-was only 
one lot of standard fours Alaskas left in Wisconsin yesterday 
and I sold it for one dollar and five cents cannery. 


WRANGLER. 
CANNED AND PRESERVED FISH AND OYSTERS, 


Census Bureau’s Summary Concerning the Industry for 1919. 
(Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington) 


Washington, ‘D. C., May 10, 1921.—A summary of the 
results of the 1919 census of manufactures with reference 
to the canning and preserving of fish and oysters has been 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
The summary includes data for Alaska, as well as for Con- 
tinental United States, and consists of a detailed statement of 
the values of canned fish, clams and oysters, and of the quanti- 
ties and values of preserved fish packed during the year, and 
was prepared under the direction of Mr. Eugene F. Hartley, 
chief statistician for manufactures. 

The figures for 1919 are preliminary and are subject to 
such change and correction as may become necessary upon 
further examination of the reports. 

Kstablishments Reported and Value of Products—Returns 
were received from 619 establishments engaged in the indus- 
try in 1919, the products of which were valued at $121,694,000. 
For 1914 there were reported 538 establishments with prod- 
ucts valued at $555i,283,000. From 1914 to 1919 the num- 
ber of establishments thus increased 81, or 15.1 per cent., 
while the value of products increased $66,411,000, or 120.1 
per cent. 

Of the total number of establishments reported for 1919, 
40 were engaged primarily in other industries, but packed 
fish and oysters to the value of $2,272,865. For 1919 there 
were reported 39 similar establishments, with products valued 
at $1,923,061. 

The following table shows the values of the several classes 
of canned fish and oysters, and the quantities and values of 
preserved fish packed for 1919 and 1914. The 1914 data 
for Alaska were furnished by the Bureau of Fisheries: 

Canned and preserved fish and oysters—comparative sum- 
mary for continental United States and Alaska—1919-1914: 


1919 1914 
Number of establishments..... 619 538 
*Ageregate value of products. ..$121,694,000 $55,283,000 
Canned fish and oysters........ $ 91,064,000 $41,322,000 
All other canned fish........ 2,234,000 738,000 


*Includes, for Alaska: For 1919, canned salmon, $37,- 
354,000; mild cured and picked salmon, $766,000; and other 
products valued at $1,041,000. For 1915: Canned salmon, 


$18,921,000; mild cured and pickled salmon, $543,000; salted 
cod, $438,000; and other products valued at $99,000. 
and above her normally allotted time. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The Spring Has Been Unusually Cold—Asparagus Pack Disap- 
pointing—Pea Packing Begins—Demand for Fruits Eases 
Off—Strawberries at Lower Prices, But Still Too High 
for the Canners—Gloomy Outlook on Sal- 
mon—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, May 27th, 1921. 


The Crops — Cold weather continues to be the rule 
throughout Calfornia, with rain and suow in the mountain dis- 
tricts. With the exception of a hot wave of short duration 
this has been a very cold spring and most crops are backward. 
There has also been a lack of late rain and this will have to be 
classed as another dry year, although the situation in this 
respect is not alarming. At San Francisco the precipitation 
for the season is an inch above the normal to date, but San 
Jose, just fifty miles away and the center of the richest agri- 
cultural district in the State, is two inches behind the normal; 
Sacramento is three inches behind; Fresno is almost two inches 
below normal; Los Angeles is four inches short and San Diego 
has not had much more than one-half the normal. The cold 
and unfavorable weather is having a bad effect on crops in 
general and the outlook is not as promising as it was a few 
weeks ago. 

Asparagus—The pack of asparagus to date is disappoint- 
ing and it is not believed by packers that it will be possible to 
equal that of last year. Some interests have withdrawn quota- 
tions, this movement having been led by the Warmington- 
Duff Company, of San Francisco, which has wired its New 
York office to cease accepting business at the prices which has 
been prevailing. This concern estimates that the pack will be 
curtailed about thirty-five per cent. Some packers are still 
accepting business at the advanced prices named recently, but 
orders are very carefully scrutinized and assortments must be 
right before they are accepted. Business has been coming 
in quite freely of late, buyers realizing that lower prices are 
out of the question, and the pack as now figured is very closely 
sold up. 


Pea Packing On—tThe packing of peas is now under way 
in California and opening prices have been made by one packer, 
H. G. Prince & Co. The list is as follows: No. 2 Petit Pois, 
$3.00; Fancy Melting, $2.55; Fancy Sifted, $2.10; Sweet Ten- 
der Sifted, $1.65; Sifted, $1.30; No. 10 fancy Sifted, $8.00; 
Sweet Tender Sifted, $7.00, and Sifted, $6.25. The general 
expression of opinion among the trade is that these prices are 
quite low and in keeping with the policy that has been adopted 
by all canners of putting out quotations on the lowest possible 
level. 


Fruits—The demand for California canned fruits seems 
to have quieted down a little of late, probably owing to the 
fact that fresh fruits are now coming onto the market in 
quantities. Peaches, apricots, cherries and a wide variety of 
berries are now to be had in the fresh form and prices are 
quite reasonable, as compared with those of recent years. 
This is checking the demand for canned fruits locally, and is 
probably having an effect elsewhere, as the shipping of fresh 
fruits East has commenced. There is a good call for Hawaiian 
pineapple and pears are coming in for more attention as a 
steady export movement is under way. 

Strawberries At Lower Prices—The California strawberry 
season is now at its height and growers are meeting with diffi- 
culty in disposing of the crop. Prices are much lower than 
during recent years, but canners consider them still too high 
and but few are being packed. Last year growers received 
14 and 16 cents a pound for strawberries and are offering 
stocks this year at 8 cents, but canners declare that contracts 
have been made with Oregon growers for berries at 4 cents a 
pound. One or two large packing concerns have made ar- 
rangements to pack both strawberries and raspberries in Ore- 
gon because of advantageous prices. They declare that Aus- 
tralian competition is such that they cannot pay the prices 
demanded in California. Growers are attempting to stimulate 
the demand for herries through attractive newspaper adver- 
tising and are succeeding to a noticeable degree, but it is un- 
likely that the fresh market can absorb the crop. California 
growers of blackberries have named prices that are proving ac- 
ceptable to canners and the usual pack is expected. 
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Salmon—tThe salmon packing season on the Pacific Coast 
is now on, but a very light output is in prospect and canners 
in general are concentrating efforts on the higher grades. The 
packing of chinook salmon has commenced on the Columbia 
River, but the run so far has been light. A strike of fishermen 
threatened to prevent any pack being made, but this has been 
settled. The outlook in British Columbia is regarded as being 
very gloomy and only about one-half of the plants there will 
be operated. Most of the plants on the Skeena River will open 
for light runs, but conditions are still unfavorable on the Fraser 
River and but few canneries will be operated. cUanners who are 
planning to put up a pack are not doing so with any idea of 
making a profit, but chiefly to maintain their position in the 
face of competition. It is now figured that the pack will be 
about one-quarter that of normal years, but even with such a 
small output it is by no means certain that sales can be made 
readily. 

Coast Notes—Organizations of both employers and em- 
ployes have held meetings to determine the wage scale that 
will prevail this season in California orchards and canneries 
and these differ materially. The Valley Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has determined upon a wage of $2.25 for a ten-hour 
day, with board, and thirty-five cents an hour, without board. 
Fruit Workers’ Union No. 17 (364), held a meeting recently 
and determined upon a wage of fifty cents an hour, without 
board, an eight-hour day, and time and a half for overtime. 

The Matson Navigation Company has announced a reduc- 
tion of fifty cents a ton on sugar and canned pineapples be- 
tween Hawaiian ports and San Francisco, this being the second 
reduction on these commodities in the last sixty days. 


Steamship companies operating vessels between this coast 
and Atlantic ports have announced that the emergency rate of 
fifty cents per hundred pounds on canned foods named last 
March, and which was to have expired on July 31, will be made 
the permanent rate. 


W. H. Hindle, pineapple grower and packer of Honolulu, 
arrived at San Francisco recently on a business trip. 

Frank Wilder, of the Pratt-Low Preserving Company, with 
headquarters at Santa Clara, Cal., is visiting the trade in the 
East. 


Joseph Durney, of the Griffith-Durney Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has returned from an Eastern business trip, and William 
N. Rolph, an official of this firm, has sailed for Europe on a 
selling trip. 


V. H. Pinkney, formerly with the California Packing 
Corporation, and now in business for himself, will represent 
San Francisco commercial interests at a great commercial con- 
vention to be held in Mexico, June 20 to 26. 

F. H. Small, a salmon packer of Tillamook, Ore., was a 
recent visitor at San Francisco, Cal. 

The Northern California Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
has announced that all salesmen connected with firms belonging 
to this association will be given a vacation from June 23d to 
July 4th, inclusive, 


“BERKELEY.” 
MAINE SARDINE SITUATION. 


Sardine packers in the vicinity of Eastport and Lubec, 
as well as others scattered along the Maine coast, believe the 
only cure for the low prices and lack of demand prevailing for 
their product is to keep their factories closed until the stocks 
of goods now on hand are cleaned up and until there is a 
material improvement in prices. 

Present prices for sardines are not only far below the 
cost at which the present stocks were canned in 1920, but are 
materially below the cost of canning them this season. Re- 
cent advances have been noted in the prices of certain materials 
required for packing, so that costs are now higher than was 
the case a few weeks ago. Cottonseed oil, which could have 
been bought for 45c per gallon on April 15th now costs about 
60c per gallon delivered to the factories in Eastport. These 
figures are for carload lots and smaller quantities would com- 
mand a higher price. 

Considerable quantities of sardines have been moved 
during the last few weeks and certain classes of standard goods 
are now practically cleaned out of the hands of the Eastport 
packers. Some packers are now obtaining goods from others 
in order to fill their orders. 

In view of the above conditions it appears probable that 
prices have about touched bottom. Stocks in the hands of 
wholesalers and retailers are believed to be low. 
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MAINE MARKET 


Hottest May Day Since 1884 Followed by Frost—Corn Canners: 
Not Watching the Weather This Year — Holders Not 
Anxious to Sell — No future Market As Yet— 

Apple Crop Promises Large—Notes. 


Portland, Maine, May 27, 1921. 


The only noticeable change in conditions here in Maine 
is in weather conditions, and they are indeed changing. For 
the whole of 1921, so far, our weather has been most unusual, 
. beginning with a warm open winter, a very early spring, un- 
seasonably warm April and the hottest May days stnce 1884. 
Several times during the month of April the thermometer 
reached well into the eighties. Saturday and Sunday last we 
had a temperature here of 938, followed on Monday and Tues- 
day by frosts. These changes are disastrous to crops, though 
no estimate of damage has yet been made. 


Generally the weather is watched very closely by corn 
growers and packers, but this year it is a matter of more or 
less indifference owing to the very small acreage which has 
been or will be planted. The principal concern to canners is the 
damage which may be done to the apple crop, which so far has 
promised to be very large indeed. 

Spot Corn—This market shows none of the variableness 
of the weather. An inquiry was received last week for cheap 
goods, or goods at a cheap price, which was not filled. Several 
packers who held standard grade corn are unwilling to sell 
at a low figure on account of the 1921 prospects. This also 
applies to strictly fancy holdings. While some corn was sold 
out of Maine at 1.25 and 1.30, it was only one or two sales 
at each price; these figures apparently obtained quite commonly 
between jobbers but not from packers. Today corn is held at 
$1.40 f. o. b. factory, and the fact of slack demand makes no 
difference to the holders. This is a healthy condition, ag it 
removes the tendency to competition in price, and shows the 
trade how Maine packers view future business, 

Future Corn—tThis cold snap appearing at the very begin- 
ning of the planting season will delay decision in many cases 
as to whether the acreage obtained is sufficient to warrant 
opening the factory. It is generally estimatea tnat the pack 
may be twenty-five per cent. of normal. No one has considered 
opening the market for futures; in fact, several bona-fide or- 
ders for good blocks have been refused consideration at this 
time. The small amount packed in 1921 will doubtless be used 
mostly on packer’s labels business. 


Golden Bantam Corn has already been put on the market 
and accorded a very good reception. Both the true Golden Ban- 
tam and the yellow sweet corn will be packed to quite an 
amount this year, and is materially reducing the amount of 
Crosby corn produced. Two packers report that they have sold 
their limit, and have withdrawn from the market; others are 
still offering at the opening prices of $1.75 for Bantam and 
$1.60 for yellow sweet corn, and at $3.50 for No. 3 tall and 
$7.50 for No. 10 Bantam corn on the ear. 


No. 10 Cut Crosby Corn has also had a good sale, and 
business is comparatively over in this size. The price was 
made at $7.00 per dozen f. 0. b. Portland. This is a very 
limited pack, only one or two venturing to handle it on ac- 
count of the care necessary for its success. It can not be 
packed economically at factories where other sizes or other 
goods are handled. 

Lobster—tThis is the height of the lobster packing season, 
and: business is well under way, though the pack is always 
very slow; the factories are small, situated in isolated coast 
towns where help is scarce, and the up-put of each factory is 
small. And the season is too short to make it practical to 
attract other laborers or arrange for their accommodation. 
The season this year promises to be curtailed owing to slow 
sales. The prices have not been changed from the quotation 
of $3.00 for halves and $6.00 for pounds, with quarters at 
$1.80 and $1.85. Canadian packers are inclined to continue 
their work, piling up a surplus. 

Apples—The very full blossoming of the orchards is taken 
as a sign that the apple crop will be large. The season with 
the orchards, as with everything else here in Maine, is about 
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three weeks earlier than usual. Packers are planning to put 
up some more of the very fine quality for which Maine has 
become known in the past few years, but will not over-produce 
in this line any more than in other fruit and vegetables. -With- 
out doubt no effort will be made to take on business for two 
or three months yet, until the cro pis assured and the market 
conditions known. 


Notes—Burnham & Morrill Company have purchased one 
of the finest farms on the Sandy River and will raise a large 
acreage for their Farmington (Maine) factory. As they have 
for several years raised about twenty acres, this expansion 
indicates that they find the plan practical. Their own acre- 
age this season will probably be about seventy-five acres for 
this factory. 

Mr. H. L. Forhan has 
his lobster packing there. 


Mr. A. P. Jacobs, of the Continental Can Company, Syra- 
cuse, has visited Maine friends this week. 


gone to Nova Scotia to look over 


MAINE.. 


As Brokers View the Market 


Aberdeen, Md., May 25, 1921. 
Tomatoes—tThe steady buying of tomatoes in carload lots 
and less has caused a firmer market, and all sizes have been 
marked up. Most of the buying up to this time has been con- 
fined to the East, but the demand is now coming from other 
sections, and all indications point to a further advance later on. 
Corn—tThere has been quite a good demand for corn, and 
the market is firmer. 
Sweet Potatoes—We have two straight cars of No. 3:stan- 
dard sweet potatoes in sanitary cans packers label at $1.60 
peninsula. We can also offer well known brands of future 
sweet potatoes, pack of 1921, as follows: No. 2% cans, $1.45; 
No. 3 cans, $1.50; No. 10s, $5.00. All f. o. b. Virginia factory 


for September shipment. 
Cc. W. BAKER & SONS. 


Wausau, Wis., May 23, 1921. 

If we have the right dope, and we believe we have, there 
won’t be many No. 10 peas packed this year, excepting on order. 
Tens, you know, are a special proposition. Not many packers 
are equipped to pack them. They are hard to pack, and there 
is considerable risk involved. The demand is limited. They 
are not a satisfactory thing to pack unless they are sold in 
advance. 

Our packers at least will pack tens only on order. And 
right here is where you can save your buyers some money. 
They can buy spots at all of 50c to a dollar a dozen cheaper 
than it will be possible to pack them this year. Spot tens are 
not very plentiful. Fifteen or twenty thousand cases will cover 
all there are and we have most of them listed with us. 

The activity in spot peas has continued. There is prac- 
tically nothing left under a dollar. We have one car of sub- 
standard ungraded sweets at 90c and one car of standards at 
95c. There are no Alaskas left under a dollar. But a dollar 
will buy some mighty good Alaskas. 

GROCERS SUPPLY COMPANY. 


| Correct Construction 


in all Caldwell Cypress Tanks. They will 
give you_honest, dependable, life-long. | 
service. Every Caldwell Tank is mach- 
ine-planed and jointed; the hoop, prop- 
erly sized and spaced, have a. positive 
grip. Approved engineering principles 
only are employed throughout its con- 
struction. 

True and tight—they are free from 

m breaks, bulges or leaks. 


Send for Catalogue 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
INCORPORATED 


2310 BROOK ST. LOUi°VtULLE, KY, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CARING FOR CANNED FOODS, 


(From the Bulletin of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso.) 

It is believed that canned foods when handled properly 
will keep longer without deterioration than foods prepared by 
any other manner. 

Frequently cases are known of canned foods whose condi- 
tion remained excellent, perhaps as good as when fresh, for a 
considerable period of years, sometimes as long as eight or ten 
years. Some canned foods improve in flavor and appearance 
during the first two or three years of storage. 

Still Perishable—The fact remains, however, that all foods 
are more or less perishable and should be handled with that in 
view. A large part of the spoilage that occurs in canned food 
after it leaves the canner’s hands, is due to improper storage. 
The dealer who is not provided with suitable storage makes 
a great mistake to attempt to carry foods in large amounts 
through the summer months. 

Effect of Freezing—Canned foods should not be permitted 
to freeze. The influence of freezing has now been thoroughly 
studied and it is known that canned foods may sometimes be 
frozen hard and may sometimes be frozen repeatedly without 
injuring them in any way. It sometimes happens, however, 
that freezing injures the appearance and quality of the goods 
and the warehouses should therefore be protected against 
freezing. 

Springers and Pinholes — Owing to their acidity some 
foods, especially fruits, attack the inside of the can. This ac- 
tion is greatly increased by heat and on that account the colder 
the warehouse, as long as it does not freeze, the longer canned 
foods may be held in a merchantable condition. Certain vege- 
tables such as asparagus, string beans and pumpkin dissolve 
the tin from the inside of the can so that in places the iron 
of the can shows through the tin. Such action proceeds much 
more rapidly in a hot warehouse than in a cold one. 


Fruit and rhubarb among the vegetables, attack the inside 
of the can more or less and in so doing form hydrogen gas 
which when it is present in sufficient amount causes the can to 
swell. With fruits the swelling is often followed by pinholing. 
As long as pinholing does not occur swelling of this kind does 
not mean spoilage. On opening the cans the fruit will be found 
to be entirely sound. Their swelled condition makes the cans 
unmerchantable, however, and every possible precaution should 
be taken to prevent it. This action is greatly accelerated by 
heat. With proper storage it occurs slowly and canned fruits 
may be held fora long time. If the warehouse gets hot in sum- 
mer, as occurs, especially in an unventilated room under an 
iron roof, this action occurs very much more rapidly. 

A ric Conditions—When cans are stored in a dry 
room they may be held indefintiely without rusting. In the 
presence of moisture the most of our cans rust rapidly. It is 
important, therefore ,that windows and roof be kept in good 
condition and tha tthe floor be dry. 

If canned foods are stored in a cellar with a cement floor, 
with or without cement walls, the cement will, of course, 
be more or less moist. The cases of cans should always rest 
on strips of wood in order that the cases will not be made 
damp by the floor. The room should also be well ventilated. 
Moisture given up to the atmosphere of the room through the 
cement floor may be carried away by proper ventilation. Other- 
wise the cans are likely to rust. 

Impurities of the Air—The air in a manufacturing dis- 
trict is likely to contain sulphur compounds due to the burn- 
ing of soft coal. In such localities tin plate rusts much more 
quickly than where the air is pure. In such a community it 
is especially important that the cans be dry. A warehouse 
with an appreciable amount of moisture in a manufacturing 
community is the worst possible condition for the rusting of 
cans. 

Position of Cans—After a cold spell in winter, when warm 
weather comes suddenly, cans are likely to sweat (especially 
if they have been permited to freeze) and water sometimes 
drops from one can to those below. If a can bursts or pinhole, 
the contents sometimes drip on the cans below. In such cases 
if the cans are stored on the side, the water or other liquid 
dropping from above rolls off the can and is less likely to do 
damage. If the can rests on its end, thus affording a cup as 
in the case of a sanitary can, any liquid that drops on it is 
held. In the closing of sanitary cans it sometimes happens 
that the sealing machine is not adjusted to make the seam 
quite as tight as it should be. In such case it is believed 
that the can may be kept somewhat tighter than otherwise, if 
stored on its side so that the crimped edge at both ends is 
kept wet. For,these two reasons it is believed to he best to 
store the cases of canned foods on the edge so that the cans 
will rest on their sides. 


THE CANNING TRADE.. 


.THIN COWS GO. TO PASTURES INSTEAD OF INTO CANS. 
(Says the Market Reporter, U. S. Dept. of Agri.) 


The canner cow as a class got a new lease on life this 
spring. Instead of going to the shambles as usual, preparatory 
to furnishing the ‘“makin’s” for bully beef, she was sent back 
to the country to graze on the succulent spring grasses and 
ruminate over the way in which times have changed since the 
signing of the armistice. 

This reprieve for the canner cow was largely due to an 
oversupply of canned meat in the world accompanied by an 
extremely limited demand for that product. Packers have 
canned very little meat for several months and for that reason 
have been extremely reluctant and indifferent buyers of can- 
ner cows on live stock markets. 


Record Output in 1919—When the armistice was signed 
the War Department had a surplus of some 200,000,000 pounds 
of canned meats on hand. This has been disposed of at various 
times since then, a recent sale of 119,000,000 pounds being 
reported. Despite this load hanging over the market, packers 
continued, up to about a year ago, to can meats in enormous 
quantities. The year 1919 showed by all odds the greatest 
output of canned meats of any year during the past ten. It 
was thought that an enormous European demand for such 
products would develop as a consequence of the termination of 
hostilities. In all of these calculations Germany was looked 
upon as a leading prospective buyer. According to reports, 
great quantities of meat, both cured and canned, were shipped 
to the various allied and neutral countries surrounding Ger- 
many so that they could be rushed into that country as soon 
as peace was declared or trade relations resumed. Various 
occurrences, however, forestalled these plans and the canners 
were forced to adjust themselves to an over-stocked market. 
The extent to which this business decreased is indicated by 
the fact that in 1919 nearly 484,000,000 pounds of canned beef 
and 143,300,000 pounds of canned pork were federally in- 
spected, while in 1920 such inspections covered, in round num- 


bers 176,000,000 pounds of canned beef and 20,300,000 pounds 
of canned pork. 


This same tendency is still in evidence with the result that 
canner cows in fairly good condition have sold from $2.00 to 
$2.50 per 100 pounds on the various live stock markets with 
packers taking some at $1.50 and as low as $1.00 per 100 
pounds. These comparatively low prices naturaly attracted 
attention and invited competition, a result which apparently 
was welcomed by the packers and killers, as in most instances 
they seemed to prefer not to buy thin cows at any price. 

Farmers Turn to Canner Cows—In view of the prolonged 
and steady decline in cattle prices which continued almost un- 
interruptedly throughout the winter of 1920 and spring of 
1921, and also because of uncertainties as to the immediate fu- 
ture of the live stock industry, many farmers and stockmen 
turned to the canner cow as a possible chance to make a limited 


profit and possibly recoup some of the losses sustained on re- 
cent feeding operations. 


In most sections of the country the open winter resulted 
in an abundance of grass at a much earlier date than usual. 
The canner cow was the cheapest thing on the market, and 
even if she should not prove a profitable investment, stock- 
men figured that at the low prices prevailing she could, under 
no circumstances, lose a great deal of money for her pur- 
chaser. Consequently farmers appeared on practically all the 
leading live stock markets and bought canner cows to take 
back to the country for grazing. 

While, as a rule, the demand centered on cows with fair 
mouths, in many instances animals were taken which under 
normal conditions would not have been considered suitable. 
Many of these cows, of course, were too old or too thin and 
were rejected, but country buyers at practically all markets 
seemed to be less discriminating than usual in such matters. 

Although this countryward movemnet of canner cows has 
been noted at most of the leading markets, it naturally de- 
veloped earlier and was carried to a greater extent at the Na- 
tional Stock Yards and at Kansas City than at some of the more 
northern markets. By April 11 the local representative of the 
United States Bureau of Markets at the National Stock Yards 
reported that several carloads of canner cows had gone to the. 
country for grazing at prices ranging from $2.50 to $3.00 per 
100 pounds. 

Whether or not this movement will result in any material 
increase in the country’s supply of beef, or will prove a profit- 
able venture for those engaged in it, remains to be seen. In 
any event, the canner cow has been vouchsafed an additional 
three to six months of life and. another season on grass over 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MAY 30, 1921 


WHY CONSUMPTION OF CANNED TOMATOES HAS 
FALLEN OFF. 


It seems strange to us that there should be any one who 
thinks that the consumption of canned tomatoes has not fallen 
off in the past two to three years. But such seems to be the 
fact, and that there are those who doubt it. But you will note 
that even so good a student of the canned tomato market as 
R. W. Messenger, in explaining why it has fallen off, questions 
this fact by saying “If.’”’ We say ‘“‘fact’’ because to us there is 
not a semblance of doubt about it, for otherwise there would 
not now be the surplus of canned tomatoes to weigh down the 
market, as it is doing. Naturally there is a variation in the 
opinions as to the why and wherefores of this condition, and 
Mr. Messenger gives one reason that undoubtedly has played a 
large part. Writing us under date of May 25th, from his home 
in Federalsburg, Md., he says: 

Editor “The Canning Trade.” 

Dear Sir: . 

For the past few months the columns of the trade 

papers have contained article after article giving rea- 

sons for a falling off in consumption of canned to- 
matoes. Although-most of the reasons advanced were 
good ones and figured more or less in the slight fall- 

ing off in demand which has actually occurred, the 

chief and greatest reason for the decline in demand 

has not yet appeared in print, or if it has appeared 

the writer has not noticed it. 

I would like to see the tomato canners of Mary- 
land and Delaware vote on the subject of whether 

or not I am right in saying that the very greatest rea- 


son for the falling off in demand was the fact that so 
many of the ultimate consumers have been complete- 
ly weaned from using canned tomatoes by being 
tooled repeatedly when cans bearing a handsome 
label were found to contain slops with one or more 
tomatoes floating therein, very often with an undis- 
guised sloppy taste and smeli and when attractive 
in both taste and smell having an indescribable some- 
thing in its contents which ultimately proved repul- 
sive and repelled the potential customer from further 
buying of canned tcmatoes of any kind. 

The reason I cailed for a Maryland and Dela- 
ware jury on this subject is because most of us are 
so thoroughly familiar with the subject and know that 
while so called ‘“‘puree packing” originated in another 
state, it grew in this section to proportions which 
threatened the extinction of the industry until the 
majority of the canners in these states took hold of 
the subject, put through drastic state legislation 
against it and formed what amounts to a law and or- 
der league to keep that type of packing out of this 
section in the future. The New Jersey canners showed 
their approval of our action in this direction by pass- 
ing similar legislation promptly as soon as their first: 
Legislature met. We hope that other states will fol- 
low into line and that national legislation wiii nnailly 
result. 


BECAUSE, with miscalled puree packing com- 
pletely cut out in the United States the quality of can- 
ned tomatoes will improve as much as the quality 
of canned corn and canned peas has improved within 
the last ten years, and with the improvement in qual- 
ity will go an increase in consumption such as the 
canned pea and canned corn trade has seen within 
the last ten years. I hope and believe that { will live 
to see the day when 25,000,000 cases of tomatoes is 
looked on as a normal pack and I have a precedent to 
quote which will make any careful thinker believe 
this to be entirely possible. 

Before 1906 the average tomato pack of the 
U. S. was only a little over 7,000,000 cases per year. 
When the National Pure Food Law went into effect 
the use of water and artificial color was completely 
broken up with a resulting benefit to the canned to- 
mato industry as a whole which plainly illustrates 
what would happen if puree packing could be as com- 
pletely broken up at the present time. Average yearly 
production went to 11,000,000 cases promptly and be- 
ginning with 1912 it went to 14,000,000 cases. In 
1915 a pack of eight and a half million cases follow- 
ing a pack of over 15,000,000 cases resulted in an 
acute shortage being developed before 1916 tomatoes 
were available, although this country was not in the 
war and the small export business which we had built 
up was almost entirely broken up in 1915 and 1916. 

One more great factor in the apparent decline 
in consumption which we have had during the last 
two years has been the slop packed goods which 
were intentionally canned by some of our “biggest 
and brainest” firms in such a sloppy manner that 
they would not be accepted by army officers in charge 
of the acceptance or rejection of government com- 
mandeered goods, thus throwing back on the canners 
for resale at higher prices than the government would 
allow for them so-called tomatoes, which were in re- 
ality nothing but an insult to the very term canned 
tomatoes. 


These are the goods, Mr. Editor, which have 
caused the curve of canned tomato consumption to 
go downward and if the industry will entirely rid it- 
self of the strangling influence which such goods exert 
upon it consumption will increase as fast as it did 
during the period following the passage of the Pure 
Food Law which went into effect in 1906. 

Before I close there is one more proof, a very 
good proof that the elimination of all slop packing of 
tomatoes would result as I claim it would. The proof 
that the increase of the chain store business in can- 
ned tomatoes furnishes. I will acknowledge without 
question that the wholesale business in canned to- 
matoes has fallen off. I will declare without re- 
serve that the chain stores have sold the most canned 
tomatoes in the last six months that have ever been 
sold during the same length of time. Why? Simply 
because the chain store buyers handle standard qual- 
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ity goods and see to it that they never have any slops 
on their shelves no matter how cheap said slops are 
offered to them. They may handle a few fancies and 
a few extra standards, but if any one ever bought a 
slop packed can of tomatoes in a chain store I want 
them to write me and tell me all about it. It will be 
news to me to know that it was ever done. Now I 
am not going to accuse anyone of intentionally buy- 
ing slop packed goods, but they have been going 
somewhere and somebody somewhere has been com- 
plaining bitterly for the last two years that the con- 
sumption of canned tomatoes was falling off. 

Give us good wholesome food which does not 
give the lie to the label when the can is cut and give 
it to us year after year for the next five years and 
that 25,000,000 case pack of tomatoes will come and 
will be absorbed, and when we look back at what has 
happened to the industry in the past few years we 
will say “‘What fools.” 

Yours respectfully, 
R. W. MESSENGER. 


Poor quality, of course, will kill the market for canned 
foods of all kinds more quickly than anything else; and per 
contra fine quality—that is, the kind of quality that will mean 
satisfaction to the purchaser—will build it most quickly. 
There were those men who acted upon the oft-expressed opin- 
ion, during the war demands, that ‘‘any old thing will sell” 
and the market is now paying for their unfailthfulness; for 
when such goods were coupled with the extremely high prices 
prevailing in the market there could be no other possible 
result than the complete cessation of buying. There is the 
crux of the trouble in all goods; poor quality coupled with 
. high prices. Given these two factors and the answer is easy— 
as we see it today. 


.. MARKET QUOTATIONS GARBELLED. 


Some of the “old boys’ who are getting back into harness, 
in the print shops, due to the strike, are more willing, at times, 
than competent. In our issue last week we gave quite a good 
sample of this. There were numerous changes in market quo- 
tations last week, but the “hand” that attempted to make them 
in our forms did not always hit it right. So quite a number 
of prices appeared very decidedly otherwise than was intended. 
Just throw out the market pages of our issue of the 23d (there 
is the Jinx, and we never thought of that before) and save 
your temper over what may seem—and actually are—fool 
quotatations. No! They are not there in this issue. At least 
we try not to make the same mistake twice, even under strike 
conditions. 


THE CHAIN STORE ASSOCIATION CONTRACT. 


That vexing question of a proper contract for the purchase 
and sale of canned foods is still unanswered, so far as the ideal 
contract is concerned. 

But a new entrant has come upon the field in the person of 
the Chain Store Association. Our readers will recall that Mr. 
Aldred H. Beckman, who was so long the Frank Gorrell of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, is now the guiding 
genius of the Chain Store Association. His long and intimate 
acquaintance with wholesalers and their problems lends much 
weight to anything Mr. Beckman may say about such an im- 
portant item as a contract. And so it is not surprising that the 
form of contract he has suggested has been given careful at- 
tention by everyone concerned. Mr. Beekman knows that the 
canner must be given consideration in this matter, and he ac- 
cords that right in his contract. It is a much better contract 
than any of the others submitted by the buyers. 

Some of its features are: 

“Terms—Two per cent. sight draft, or 1% per cent. ten 
days, or thirty days net. 

“Delivery—tThe seller to deliver 75 per cent. of this con- 
tract without liability of the other 25 per cent. Buyer or seller 
may cancel 25 per cent. of contract if notice is given on or be- 
fore—(a stated date.) 

‘“‘Labels—Buyer’s label if used, seller to make label allow- 
ance on basis of $2 per thousand on 2s, $2.50 on 3s and $1 
on is. 

“Swell Allowance—One-half of 1 per cent. to be allowed 
in lieu of swell guarantee, and is to be deducted from invoice. 
If excessive amount of swells develop, the loss to be paid by 
seller. 

“Guarantee—All goods to be guaranteed by seller to con- 
form to the National Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, 


as amended, and all Federal food standards, and to the pure 
food laws of the States wherein or wherefrom such goods are 
packed or shipped and whereto shipment is made. 


“Shipments — During packing season, unless otherwise 
specified at the time of sale. All goods shipped after October 
25 and before March 15 to be shipped in refrigerator cars, un- 
less otherwise agreed. 


“Boxes—All goods to be packed in sound, substantial wood 
boxes, no fiber boxes to be used unless otherwise specified at 
time of sale. 


: “Arbitration—Any and all disputes arising as to the qual- 
ity of goods shipped under this contract to be submitted to the 
board of arbitration of the National Canners’ Association, the 
National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, 
or the Dried Fruit Association of New York and the National 
Chain Stores Grocers’ Association. The decision of said board 
or boards to be final and binding upon the parties hereto, loser 
to pay cost of such arbitration. 

“Conditions—The fulfillment of this contract is contingent 
upon any suspension, temporary or permanent, occasioned by 
fire, floods, strikes, or Government regulations.” 

This form of contract was only arrived at after many con- 
ferences with canners and brokers, and is an evident effort to 
produce a fair contract to both parties. 


GLUCOSE AND STARCH—CENSUS BUREAU’S SUMMARY 
CONCERNING THE INDUSTRY, 1919. 


(Dept. of Com., Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C.) 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1921. 


A preliminary statement of the general results of the 1919 
census of manufactures. with reference to the glucose and 
starch industry has been issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. It consists of a detailed statement 
of the quantities and values of the various products manu- 
factured, prepared under the direction of Mr. Eugene F. 
Harley, chief statistician for manufacturers. 


In 1919 26 establishments were located in Maine, 6 in 
Minnesota, 4 each in Illinois and Iowa, 3 in Indiana, 2 each 
in Michigan and New Jersey, and 1 each in Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio and Oregon. 

The statistics for 1919 and 1914 are summarized in the 
following statement. The figures for 1919 are preliminary and 
subject to such change and correction as may be necessary 
from a further examination of the original reports. 

Comparative statement for the glucose and starch indus- 
try, 1919 and 1914: 


1919 1914 

Number of establishments...... 56 89 
Value of Products $186,256,000 $ 52,615,000 
Starch: 

Quantity, 783,513,000 620,764,000 

Corn: 

Potato: 

Other starches: 

Quantity, POUNGE..... 39,074,000 22,976,000 

Gluecose (inclu. all sirups) value.$ 80,608,000 $ 18,541,000 
Grape sugar: 

Corn oil: 

Quantity, 12,516,000 8,862,000 

$ 20,333,000 $ 3,693,000 
Corn oil cake and meal: 

Quantity, pounds............ 61,662,000 143,001,000 

Stock food, value. $ 26,068,000 6,690,000 
All other products, value........ $ 3,687,000 $ 2,312,000 


A NEW SALES MANAGER, 


Mr. Lawrence J. LaCava is now with the Max Ams Machine 
Company and will have charge of their sales for the Eastern 
territory. The Max Ams Machine Company has recently com- 
pleted some new can making machines and expects to greatly 
increase their business with the packers and can makers. 
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Historical Papers upon the Canning Industry 


Collected by A. W. BITTING 


Director of Research, Glass Container Association 


Appert 


on the Preservation of Foods 
The Edinburgh Review. April 1814, Vol, XXIII, pp. 104-131 


NOTE---This is the most concise and clearest summary of the facts 
known concerning food preservation up to that time. 


M. NICOLAS APPERT 
1750—1841 


Wherever a great degree of cold has thus been em- 
ployed in the preservation of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances it is of the utmost importance to attend to the 
manner in which heat is subsequently restored, for the 
effects of that subtile agent are wonderfully modified 
according to the greater or lesser rapidity with which 
this restoration is made. Mr. Boyle found that if eggs 
and apples which had been frozen were put into a dish 
they became softer and were gradually restored to their 
of very cold water, a crust of ice formed around them, 
former state; but if placed by the fireside, putrefication, 
says he, was soon induced in them by such an over-hasty 
thawing. He adds, that if frozen fish and meat be leis- 
urely thawed, it is little impaired; but if, before it has 
been thawed, it be laid down to the fire, it is then very 
slowly roasted, and eats afterwards very badly. Dr. King 
confirms these statements of Mr. Boyle, observing that 
the method of thawing frozen bodies must be by immer- 
sion in cold water; that heat excited putrefication, but 
when the thawing is produced by cold water, “the ice 
seems to be attracted out of the body and forms an in- 
crustation around it.” This crust of ice is not, however, 
formed by the attraction of cold from the frozen body, but 
of heat from the water, which, by thus losing its caloric 
of fluidity, passes into the state of ice, and the tempera- 
ture of the frozen body, by the caloric it thus receives, is 
at the same time raised. 


In the more temperate climate of this country we 
seldom attempt to preserve animal substances for any 
length of time by a simple reduction of temperature, 
though the expedient is, perhaps, worthy of more atten- 
tion than it has yet received. In one important instance, 
however, the Russian practice has been followed with 
great advantage. We allude to the mode of preserving 
fish now adopted on all the eastern rivers and coasts of 
Scotland, and, we believe, in some parts of Ireland, by 
which means salmon is conveyed fresh to the capital of 
the empire. 


The practice is said to have been first recommended 
by a publie-spirited country gentleman in Scotland, Mr. 
Dempster, of Dunichen, and its adoption has been to 
many a source of great private emolument and productive 
of much national benefit. Every salmon fishery is now 
provided with an icehouse, for laying in a stock of ice 
during the winter. The salmons are packed in large 
oblong wooden boxes, with pounded ice interposed betwixt 
them; and in this manner they are conveyed to London 
as fresh as when they were taken out of the water. We 
have understood, however, that though they may thus 
reach London perfectly fresh, they have not previously 
undergone the freezing process, which, from what has 
been already stated, may fairly be presumed to arise from 
inattention in restoring the heat, or ignorance of the prin- 
ciple on which its restoration should be made. Till the 
introduction of the practice just mentioned, icehouses 
were possessed chiefly by the opulent, and applied only to 
purposes of luxury. It is not unlikely that they will, ere 
long, be extended to the preservation of other necessaries 
of life, for what advantage does the fish-merchant derive 
from them which the dealer in other animal substances 
might not equally obtain? 


As to vegetable substances, so far from desiring to 
preserve them by the aid of a freezing process, it is usual 
in this country to employ more or less care in endeavor- 
ing to protect them from it. Farmers and gardeners are 
thus in the practice of storing up potatoes, turnips and 
other vegetables for winter food, both for men and cattle. 
These vegetables are commonly laid in pits and covered 
with earth, and often with straw, or some other light 
material. It frequently happens, however, that the cold 
penetrates, or in other words, the heat is drawn off 
through the covering, and the vegetables beneath are more 
or less frozen. This may sometimes arise from the insuffi- 
cient or improper nature of the covering employed, which 
should always consist of light materials, since these best 
resist the entranec of cold; or, to speak more correctly, 
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the escape of heat. Besides straw, the earth that is used 
should, therefore, be light and dry, and such as may not 
be apt to cake, or be retentive of moisture. A close clayey 
covering though apparently the most secure, is that which 
possesses the best conducting power, and, therefore, most 
readily permits the escape of heat from the bodies be- 
neath it. Well-dried peats, from its great lightness and 
little disposition to retain moisture, forms an excellent 
covering. Straw, or other similar vegetable substance, 
covered by earth is an excellent protection as long as it 
continues dry; but if it becomes thoroughly wetted, its 
non-conducting power is, in a great degree, lost, and if, at 
the same time, it enters into fermentation, the heat then 
disengaged will contribute to excite vegetation, by which 
the qualities of the substances beneath are much changed. 
Perhaps, therefore, where straw is used it might be safest 
to employ it as the outermost covering in which way it 
may do much good, and cannot, under any circumstances, 
do harm, The propriety of employing a light and porous 
earth on such occasions will, perhaps, be best shown by 
stating the results of a few observations made in this 
neighborhood in the month of January last, to ascertain 
the penetration of the late severe frost into different sorts 
of soil, and communicated to us by a friend on whose 
accuracy we can rely. In a stiff clayey soil the frost was 
found to have penetrated to the depth of 2 feet 6 inches. 
In a naked clayey loam it had reached to 10 inches, and 
in a contiguous and similar soil in ley and covered with 
grass, 7 inches. In the garden ground of a high situation 
it was traced to the depth of 9 inches, and under the 
adjoining uncultivated soil, covered with grass only, to 
between 6 and 7 inches; so that the more light and porous 
the earth was, the more slowly did it lose its heat, and the 
better, of course, would it have protected from external 
cold any substances buried beneath it. An exterior coat 
of grass, as might be expected, seems, also, to have im- 
proved its non-conducting power. If, notwithstanding 
every precaution, vegetables that have been buried still 
become frozen, immersion of them in cold water in the 
manner already recommended should be practiced. By 
such means they will speedily be brought to the tempera- 
ture of that fluid, for water, from the facility with which 
it communicates heat, and the large quantity it gives out 
on passing to the state of ice, thaws frozen bodies, as Mr. 
Boyle has remarked, much more rapidly than air. The 
tendency to decomposition, from the sudden application 
of heat to bodies in a frozen state, will thus be checked 
or prevented, and experience amply confirms the success 
of the practice. It is almost needless to add that the 
same covering which best secures buried vegetables from 
the effects of cold, when the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere is lower than that of the earth, is, for the same rea- 
son, best fitted to resist the penetration of heat; when, on 
approach of spring, the relative temperature of the earth 
and air are reversed, and, consequently, to check in such 
vegetables the disposition to premature vegetation. 

We have represented a freezing temperature to set, 
in the preservation of organized substances, by removing 
that moisture which is essential to chemical change. A 
similar result is obtained, but with phenomena very dif- 
ferent, if the moisture be abstracted by other means. In 
those parts of the earth where little rain falls and exten- 
sive plains of sand occur, the air that blows over them 
is rendered exceedingly dry, and possessing, therefore, a 
great affinity for moisture, greedily attracts it from all 
substances with which it comes in contact. These drying 
winds are observed in various parts of the globe. In the 
East and West Indies, in Egypt, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and on various parts of the coast of Africa 


such winds, at particular seasons, prevail. In some situ- 
ations their temperature is moderate, but from the drying 
operation on the skin they cause a sensation of heat; in 
others, their temperature is higher than that of the human 
body, so that every substance feels hot to the touch. Their 
general effect on the face of the country is to produce 
great dryness; the grass withers and becomes like hay; 
the branches of trees droop, and, if the wind continues ten 
or twelve days, their leaves become so parched as to be 
easily rubbed to dust between the fingers; wooden furni- 
ture warps and shrinks, so that the nails fall out of it; 
the panels of doors and of wainscot split, and the joints 
of floors open wide enough to admit the finger; the covers 
of books, even when shut up in trunks and surrounded 
= clothes, are bent as if they had been exposed to the 
re. 

On animal bodies its parching effects are not less 
striking. The eyes, nostrils, lips and palate are rendered 
dry and uneasy; drink is required, not so much to allay 
thirst, as to remove the painful sensation of aridity in 
the fauces. The lips and nose are frequently chapped, 
and in four or five days, if the wind continues violent, 
the skin peels off, first from the hands and face, and 
afterwards from other parts of the body. Sometimes its 
sudden approach destroys men and animals by producing 
suffocation, and, what is more to our purpose, the car- 
cases of camels and other creatures which lie exposed 
in the deserts, by being quickly drained of that moisture, 
which would otherwise dispose them to putrefication, are 
thereby put, says Dr. Shaw, into a state of preservation, 
and will continue a number of years without mouldering 
away. “I have been credibly ‘informed,’ ” he adds, “that 
at Saibah, which lieth about the ‘half way betwixt Ras 
Sem and Egypt, there are a number of ‘men, asses and 
camels,’ which have been preserved from time immemorial 
in this manner. They are supposed to have belonged to 
some caravan or other, which in passing over these sandy 
desarts was suffocated by the hot, burning winds that 
‘now and then infest these sandy countruis.’” Thus, the 
complete abstraction of moisture under a high degree of 
heat as effectually prevents putrefication as when its 
operation is arrested by extreme cold. 

Our insular situation and great distance from these 
sandy deserts protect us from their baneful influence, the 
air being pretty well saturated with moisture before it 
can reach our shores. Even here, however, east wind, 
which blows from a vast extent of continent, is proverb- 
ially said to be dry, and its withering and parching oper- 
ation on the leaves of vegetables in spring is frequently 
productive of much mischief. In the desiccation of sub- 
stances by means of air we are accustomed to trust rather 
to a free exposure and the operation of currents in the 
atmosphere than to its state of dryness. It is in this 
manner that fish and some other animal substances are 
preserved, simply by exposing them so as to evaporate 
their moisture; in which state, if they are kept dry, they 
resist all further change. Many kinds of meat are dried 
by artificial heat, as bacon, beef, &c., but the rapid ten- 
dency to putrefaction in animal substances renders it 
necessary to employ a portion of salt in conjunction with 
the simple process of drying. This, however, where the 
desiccation can be effected with sufficient rapidity, is quite 
unnecessary. The conditions favorable to this operation 
are: a pretty high temperature, a dry state of atmosphere, 
and a frequent change or current of air. The high tem- 
perature promotes the effect by increasing the solvent 
power of air for moisture, and this is further augmented 
if the air be at the same time dry and a frequent change 
of surface occur in it. But in this mode of preservation 
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the juices of the meat are in great part dissipated, and 
its flavor is considerably impaired. Neither, by the sub- 
sequent restoration of moisture, is the animal fibre re- 
stored to its former state of freshness, as happens. to 
frozen substances from the application of heat. Such 
substances are, therefore, less nutritious than in their 
recent state, and are with more difficulty acted on by the 
digestive organs. 


The employment of this method in the preservation 
of vegetable substances is practiced to a great extent. 
The tendency to putrefaction in these bodies is much less 
than in animal substances, and the smallness of their 
bulk, or, rather, the thinness of their form, favors much 
their complete desiccation. Neither, by this process, do 
their more fixed ingredients suffer so much loss of change 
of properties as those of animal substances, and, conse- 
quently, their nutritive powers are not so much impaired. 
The most important vegetable substances preserved in 
this way are the Graminex, in the state either of corn or 
hay. The stems and seeds of these vegetables keep, as is 
well known, for a long time, if they are well got in and 
properly stored. In the condition of grain, it is desirable 
that no alteration should take place after it is once put 
into stack; but the qualities of hay are certainly much 
improved by its undergoing a gentle fermentation. In 
those districts of England where cattle are fattened on 
hay alone, great attention is given that, in the making 
of it, the natural juices be so far preserved that it may 
properly heat, as it is called, in the stacks. By this proc- 
ess of heating the color of the hay is deepened, its weight 
is increased, and it is rendered sweeter, the mucilage and 
starch of the stems and seeds being probably converted 
into saccharine matter, as occurs in the process of malt- 
ing, or in the methods lately discovered of converting 
starch into sugar by the long-continued operation of heat 
and moisture. Sometimes, indeed, from unfavorable sea- 
sons or from negligence in the making, the hay is not 
sufficiently dried, and the fermentation then excited dis- 
engages so much heat as to consume the whole by a slow 
and smothered combustion, reducing it to the state of dry 
charcoal. If at this period air be admitted into the mass, 
it breaks out into flame. 


The great heat thus manifested arises probably from 
the condensation of water, which, during the fermenta- 
tion, is found entirely to disappear. Mr. Leslie has shown 
that the simple absorption of a few drops of water by a 
bit of very dry wood, paper or linen produces a consider- 
able elevation of temperature, and the heat liberated 
when water is rendered solid in the slacking of the lime is 
familiar to everyone. 


Some vegetables, however, as potatoes and turnips, 
may be preserved a long time without change, though 
containing a large portion of water; but could they be 
deprived of this water, their preservation would be more 
easily and certainly accomplished, and their transporta- 
tion greatly facilitated. A process for effecting this pur- 
pose was proposed some years ago by Mr. Forsyth, advo- 
cate. It consisted in first cutting or breaking the pota- 
toes into small pieces, and then dissipating their water 
by exposing them on a metallic plate, heated by the steam 
of boiling water. In this manner they may be rendered 
dry without risk of burning or scorching, and the flour 
or meal they yield is said to have no disposition to attract 
moisture, and, if closely packed, may be preserved for any 
length of time. This process seems to be simple and effi- 
cacious, and might be advantageously used for the desic- 
cation of any other vegetable substance; but it is prob- 
able that the labor and expense attending it will prevent 
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its employment to any great extent in ordinary life. It 
seems, however, worthy the attention of mariners who 
may desire to possess vegetable substances in a state 
adapted to keep through long voyages. 


As the air, in a state of dryness, so powerfully ab- 
stracts moisture from bodies, and thereby suspends in 
them the disposition to chemical change, another mode 
of preserving certain vegetable substances might probably 
be employed with advantage. The more delicate and 
perishable fruits, as apricots and peaches, which decay 
speedily after having reached the full period of matura- 
tion, might have their existence prolonged by confining 
them in a moderately dry atmosphere. This might be 
accomplished by placing them in an inverted receiver 
within which some substance possessing a strong affinity 
for moisture, as lime or its muriate, or sulphuric acid, 
was contained. In this manner the atmosphere would be 
kept so dry as not to favor that reciprocal action between 
such bodies and the air, which the experiments of differ- 
ent chemists show ordinarily to take place. If, with this 
dry state of the air, a low temperature was conjoined, 
the preservation of such perishable commodities would 
doubtless be promoted. The same method might be used 
by botanists in the preparation of plants for a hortus 
siccus, and, with a little experience, it is probable that 
flowers might thus be preserved with less loss of their 
more delicate colors than in the common modes of drying 
them by heat or blotting paper. The more odorous plants, 
also, such as mint and others, whose aroma we may wish 
to retain, might be preserved in a similar manner, and 
probably with less loss of their volatile ingredients than 


attends their desiccation in the free atmosphere, or by 
the method of M. Appert. 


There is still a third natural method by which animal 
and vegetable substances may, in ordinary temperatures, 
be preserved from putrefaction, and that is by the simple 
exclusion of air. We have examples of it in the means 
frequently emloyed for preserving eggs. The shell of the 
egg is composed of earthly matter, which is full of pores, 
through which pass the extremities of very minute ves- 
sels, that come off from the strong membrane or tunic 
with which the shell is lined. Through these vessels the 
watery part of the albumen constantly exhales, and the 
egg, in consequence, daily becomes lighter. If, therefore, 
the mouths of these pores and vessels be effectually closed, 
no further exhalation takes place, and the egg does not 
lose weight nor exert that action on the air which accel- 
erates its decomposition. Reaumur employed a spirit 
varnish for this purpose, and thus preserved eggs quite 
fresh for two years, and after carefully removing the 
varnish he found that such eggs were still capable of 
producing chickens. Others employ, with the same in- 
tention, some fatty substances for closing the pores; and 
others simply immerce the egg for an instant in boiling 
water, by which its albumen is, in part, coagulated, and 
the power of axhalation thereby checked. In every case 
the intention is simply to exclude the contact of air, and 
thereby prevent that reciprocal action betwixt it and the 
egg, which contributes to produce decomposition. Hence, 
whether, as in the foregoing examples, the air be excluded 
from the egg, or whether, as by placing it in vacuo, the 
egg be protected from the air, the result is the same, and 
the preservation of the egg will be equally effected, as far 
as the exclusion of air can contribute to that end. Nor 
is it easy to limit the period to which this may extend if 
the surrounding temperature remain low and steady, for 
Bomare records an instance of three eggs, found enclosed 


within the walls of a church in the Milanese, which con- 
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tinued perfectly fresh, retaining their natural odor and 
flavor after the laps of 300 years. 

A more remarkable preservation of animal substance 
—hby the simple exclusion of air, conjoined with a low 
temperature—is afforded in the curious facts recorded of 
toads, serpents and various other animals which have been 
found in the hearts of trees or in the center of rocks, 
within which they have been immured probably many 
hundred years, and with so little decay of substance of 
loss of properties that they retained their living faculty, 
and, by the renewed access of air, recovered their vital 
functions. To the same class of facts we may probably 
refer the well-known story of Dr. Franklin’s flies, which 
are reported to have recovered life in France after having 
made, what some may deem, a very enviable voyage from 
America in a cask of Maderia wine. Some of our readers, 
perhaps, smile at the recital of such alleged facts, and 
even deny their possibility consistently with our knowl- 
edge of the laws of animal life. Yielding, however, as we 
do, entire credit to their reality, we choose, rather, to 
consider our knowledge of the laws of life, as yet so im- 
perfect, as not to enable us to reduce such facts to con- 
sistency with it. 

It is but rarely that attempts are made to preserve 
vegetables by the simple exclusion of air. It is probable, 
however, that in some fleshy fruits a method similar to 
that practiced with eggs might be adopted with advan- 
tage. Such oranges, lemons and apples as are kept only 
for the sake of their pulp and juices might receive a 
coating of varnish or oil, and where the rind is not after- 
wards to be used, could not be injured by such treatment. 
The ordinary preservation of these fruits seems to be 
owing partly to the drying of their skins, and partly, 
also, to the thickness or compact texteure of their coats, 
which, as Gay-Lussac observes, prevents the access of 
oxygen gas to their substance, and the fermentation that 
succeeds. It is probable, he adds, that all sorts of fruits 
might be preserved a long time in hydrogen and nitrogen 
gases, provided they had not previously been exposed to 
the action of oxygen. It is even possible that an animal 
fluid, such as milk, if it could be obtained without the 
contact of air, might be preserved a long time without 
alteration. Currants, cherries and similar fruits are, we 
know, sometimes preserved simply by gathering them, 
when perfectly dry, and putting them very carefully into 
clean and dry bottles, which are afterwards closely corked 
and buried in the earth, with the design of keeping them 
in a low and steady temperature. 


More frequently, however, these fruits, after being 
thus gathered and put into bottles, are submitted to heat, 
either by scalding them, as it is called, in a water bath, 
or by baking them for a certain time in an oven, after 
which they are closely corked and sealed so as to exclude 
the air. Many practices of this sort have long been famil- 
iar in every family, and a similar one was recommended 
30 years ago by the celebrated Scheele for the preserva- 
tion of vinegar. He advises that the vinegar, after being 
put into bottles, be submitted to the boiling heat of a 
water bath for one hour, and that the bottles be then 
taken out and corked. Vinegar, after being thus boiled, 
keeps, says he, for several years as well in the open air 
as in half-filled bottles, without growing turbid or muci- 
laginous. In the year 1807 Mr. T. Saddington, of London. 
received from the Society of Arts a premium for a method 
of preserving fruit without sugar for “house or sea stores.” 
This method is precisely similar to those laid down with 
greater precision. The fruit is directed to be gathered 


before it is ripe, and to be then put carefully into bottles, 
which are to be well filled with it, and loosely corked. 
These bottles are next to be placed in a kettle, or other 
vessel, filled with cold water sufficiently high to reach to 
the neck of the bottle; heat is then to be applied, and 
gradually increased until the water rises to the tempera- 
ture of about 160 or 170 degrees Fahrenheit. This tem- 
perature must be kept up for about a half hour; but it 
must not be suffered to rise higher, or be continued longer, 
as it would be apt to crack the fruit. When the fruit has 
been thus properly scalded it is directed that the bottles 
be taken out of the bath and filled to within an inch of 
the cork with boiling water. They are then to be im- 
mediately corked very tight and lain on their sides, that 
the water within may swell the cork, not, however, as 
Mr. Saddington suggests, for the purpose of preventing 
the “air escaping out,” but rather from getting in. In 
this manner various fruits may be preserved, which are 
asserted to retain all the agreeable flavors which they 
naturally possess, and to keep good, even in hot climates, 
for two or three years, if the entrance of the external air 
be precluded. We have been somewhat particular in these 
details, because the methods correspond, both in intention 
and execution, with those of M. Appert, to whose more 
intimate acquaintance we shall now, after this long pref- 
ace, introduce our readers. 


M. Appert commences his work with some remarks 
on the processes at present employed for the preservation 
of alimentary substances, which he very erroneously re- 
duces to two methods only; these are, desiccation and 
that of ‘mingling with the preserved substance some 
foreign ingredient which may impede fermentation or 
putrefaction. To the former method, by which smoked 
and hung meat, dried fish and many vegetables are pre- 
served, he objects that it takes away the odor, changes 
the taste of the juices and hardens the fiber; and to the 
latter methods he also raises specific objections. Sugar, 
he says, conceals or, in part, destroys other flavors, and 
is, besides, very costly. Salt communicates an unpleasant 
acerbity to substance, hardens the fiber, and renders it 
indigestible. Vinegar can be used only to a very limited 
extent, and for a few articles. Disposing, in this manner, 
of the methods in common use, he puts in a pretty bold 
claim to originality in the invention of his own process. 

“As far as my knowledge extends,” says he, “no 
author, either ancient or modern, has ever pointed out 
or been even led to the suspicion of the principle which 
is the basis of the method I propose.” “This method,” 
he adds, “is not a vain theory. It is the fruit of reflection, 
investigation, long attention and numerous experiments. 
To the improvement of it he has “devoted his fortune and 
twenty years of labor and meditation,” and the results 
for more than ten years have led him to the “surprising 
fact” that by this means “provisions may be preserved 
for two, three and even six years.” To accomplish these 
wonders he professes to have discovered, “first, that fire 
has the peculiar property not only of changing the com- 
bination of the constituent parts of vegetable and animal 
productions, but also of retarding, for many years at 
least, if not of destroying, the natural tendency of those 


‘same products to decomposition ; secondly, that the appli- 


cation of fire in a manner variously adapted to various 
substances, after having, with the utmost care and as 
completely as possible, deprived them of all contact with 
the air, effects a perfect preservation of those same pro- 
ductions with all their natural qualities.” 


(To be continued.) 
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TO TURN OUT 
Quality 


Economy Syrupers supplied with or AND 


Quantity Pack? 


THE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS PUT UPIN CANS 
THAT OUR PREPARATION AND COOK 
des ROOM MACHINERY CAN HANDLE 
Continuous Variable Discharge Cookers WILL SURPRISE YOU 

DISC-EXHAUST BOXES aud Complete Lines of FRUIT, VEGETABLE and FISH CANNING MACHINERY 

Ask a Representative to Call 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


General Eastern Representative: S. O. RANDALL’S SONS, iain, 3 Md. For Utah. Idaho, Colorado, and Wyoming 
CRAMER-KAY MACHINERY CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. . S. GRAY CO., Honolulu, T. H., Hawaiian Island 


Are You Prepared 


THE “BLISS” NO. 225 GANG SLITTER 


CUTS YOUR CAN STOCK DEAD TRUE - 


To obtain the maximum output with 
the minimum waste—to get the best 
and most service from your can 
making equipment—it is first nec- 
essary to cut the stock absolutely 
true to size and to eliminate all 
variations. 


The “BLISS” No. 225 Gang Slitter 


insures this. 


This machine is adapted to cutting 
strips down to 2 inches wide when 
fitted with narrow hubs or 3 inches 
wide with regular hubs, It will feed 
down to 3? inches in length. 


W. Bliss Company 


Main Offices: BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N. Y. and HASTINGS, MICH. 

CHICAGO SAUDETROIT, CLEVELAND 
i PITTSBURGH 

1857 FOREIGN SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES" 1921 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S.E,  2-c PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Quen 


BERGER & CARTER COMPANY, Pacific Coast Representatives Los Angeles Portland San Francisco 
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(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Ine. 


**** Many 


(§)Wm. C. West & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Bolte, N.Y 
PEARSt—No. 8, Standards in Water..... 1% 18 
Syrup....225 2 

Ex. 2 50 2 60 
PINE- No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 
APPLE*- “ Out 
af Sliced “ Std. Out Out 


-180 300 
** 10, water......... =9 50 «611 00 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup.. 5 50 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 260 Out 
Extra Preserved....2(0 Out 
“1, Extra Preserved.....100 Out 
“1, Preserved............... 100 Out 
10, Standard Water...... 7 50 Out 
CANNED PFISh 

HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... ..... 
LOBSTER*—(-1b. & 00 
3 00 
1° 
145 
1 40 
2 80 
2 
Out 
3 10 
Out 
2 60 
1 35 
107 
Out 
450 
2 80 
1 05 
Medium Red, 1 8 
SHRIMP:—No. 1%, Wet or Dry... 4 00 
1, 200 


per case 
Eastport, Me., 1920 pack 
oi Keyless. 


carton 

keyless 
mustard keyless... 
California, per cse. 
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Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 
(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PRICEE—Continued. 

CcoT '—No. 2, Green Beans...... 
“ With Dry Beans 125 Om 
Green, i 50 New York State... Out 
“ White, Large. Out 4 80 SWEET POTATOES!-No.2, Standard Out 1 00 
Peeled, Out ...... No.3 8td.f.0.b.Balto 175 1 70 
* Green, 4% “ f.0.b.Co. 165 Out 
White, Medium 4970 “ “ 9 8td.f.o.b Out 
* Green, -350 3% 40, Btd.f.0.b.Co.5 50 50 
White Small. ...... ow TOMATOESt-No. 10, Fancy, f.0.b. Bal. Out Out 
“Green 425 Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 
‘Tips White ...  Stand., Balto 400 4 00 
“ “Green, 475 25 “3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... Out 
Rnd.. Out Jersey, f.0.b. Co. Out Out 
BAKED BEANSt “i Ex. 8td., “ Balto. 125 __...... 
1, In Sauce........ 80 Stand, “ | 
“ In Bauce.......120 1 25 od ‘Seconds, Balto. 75 _..... 
140 145 “ 2, Stand., 80 
“ 3, In Sauce........ 150 15h sie Stand., “ Co... 80 65 
tring, Standard Green 97% Seconds, “ Balto. ......  ...... 
“ Stringless, Std .... ...... 110 110 
“ Py 2. White Wax Standard 1 00 Out TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard eoccece 2 75 3 00 
“  Standards..... ...... 215 CANNED FRUITS 
“2, Soaked.......... APPLES—No.10,/ Me. \........... 57 
Red Kidney, Stand... 120 Out Mich. ): Out 
“ 9, Standard,” ............ Out ..... Balto... 500 3% 
Out APRICOTS—No. Cala Choice..... $350 6300 
OORN!—No. 2, Ever..f.0.b. Balto. 95 85 BLACKBERRIRS$—No. 2, Standard... 120 Out 
Evgr..f.0.b.Co.... 90... a - 
Btd. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. | Out 
Std. Shoepesfo.b.Balto. ...... 2, Preserved.. Out Out 
. Out “ 2,InSyrup....150 Out 
Shoepeg f.0.b.co. 1 40 BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine.......... ..... 13 00 
Std. Maine Style Balto. 90 3 00 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 85 85 CHERRIES{—No. 2, Seconds, Red.........100  ...... 
“ “ Ex. Std. Maine Btyle....100 1 25 “ Out... 
“ Ext. Std.Stylef.o.b.Bal.100 Out “ Red “ Stand. Water....... Out 
“ Extra f.o.b. Countv...... 100 Out White “ “  Syrup....... 235 310 
“Extra Std. Western........ ..... Out Ex. Preserved...... Out Out 
Btandard Western......... ...... 85 “ Red Pitted............ 
8, Standard, Split....... 100 Out “ Choice 24s 270 
“ 3% GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand. Out 

MIXED VEGETA.) No.2 No. 2-12 Kinds... 1 08 Out 

BLES FOR 8OUPt -500 ...... PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L. C... 32% 340 

ORRA AND No.2 Gandara... %, “ Ex.8td."...6375 3 9¢ 

TOMATO Out PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Bliced Yellow 180 1 90 
PEAS! 2s—No. 1, Sieve......f£0b factory 3 60 “ 2 8tandard White... Out Out 
No.$, 16 “ Seconds, White ..... Out Out 
 woNo.5 Ye‘low.... ...... 1 90 
Beconds No. 3, Standards, White.200 Out 
No.1, EJ S8tds. No.4Sieve 80 100 “ Yellow 225 330 
“ Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 275 . Selected, Yellow....350 Out 

PUMPKINI—N» 3 Standard. 10% “  Seeonds, White.....175 230 

-3% 27 a Yellow...200 260 
ERKRAUTI— tandard Peeled... Out 

135 No. 10, “ Unpeeled.......350 5 50 

Standard................. 4 PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water.............. ...... 


ash won 


ass RSS 


3 Out 
Out ; 
Out 
3 00 
Out 
2 00 
Out 
Out 
| 3 10 4 
3 15 | 
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CANNERS ADHESIVES 


PROVEN PASTE 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 


PICK UP GUMS 
HOT CEMENT 
DRY PASTES 

LAP END PASTES 
LABELING GUMS 
FOR MACHINE AND HAND LABELING 


Write For Prices 


Continental Manufacturing Co. 


4619 GIRARD AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PAOLI PECTIN 


Condensed 


For all manufacturers of jams and jellies 


Tomato Products Company 
Paoli, Indiana 


SAVES You — 


TIME 
LABOR 
MONEY 


“THE LABELER SUPREME” 
| 


Continental Can Company, ‘Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
Fidelity Can Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 
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“YOU NEED A KNAPP” 


LoweR QPERATING 


increase your profits. The 


KNAPP METHOD of Labeling, Wrapping 
and Boxing will do both for you. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD for more than 
Twenty Five Years KNAPP LABELING - WRAP- 
PING and BOXING MACHINES have stood the 
most exacting tests SUCCESSFULLY—Today our 
Machines hold FIRST PLACE wherever RAPID— 
ACCURATE—NEAT Labeling - Wrapping and 
Boxing work is done. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES OF OUR 
LATEST IMPROVED MACHINES 


THE FRED. H. KNAPP CO. 


WESTMINSTER, MD. 
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A Cameron Machine asks no indulgence; 
stands up to its job. 


83 Lockseam Body - Maker with 
Soldering Attachment. 
150 can-bodies per minute 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 


“AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 
“WM. COOPER PENN & CO., 25 Victoria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE, Peosteffice Bldg., Hongkong, China.” 


Just as Simple 


for bottling vinegar, as our small Six Stem 
Filling Machine, but you can bottle 18 
quarts a minute—30 pints. 


And for the big bottler, we have our Power 
Rotary Filling Machine. 


All bottles filled alike. 

No spilling, dripping or overflowing. 

Each week in these ads. is something of 
interest for the bottler of any kind of liquid 
and for the manufacturer of jam,jelly, mus- 


tard, honey, salad dressing, ete. Watch the 
ads. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


es Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Chicago Office 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard 


just as goed as our Double Seamers 


JAMES F. COLE 
President 
The ether Machines in our complete line are 
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Label Pastes 
For Canners 


TINNOL The only strictly neutral 
Paste for labeling on tin. Sticks 
on lacquered or plan tin. Pre- 
vents rust spots. Does not affect 
the most delicate colors. Does not 
warp or wrinkle the paper. Keeps 
sweetin any weather. Already 
for use. 

LABEL GLUE 17¢8-CC This gum we 
recommend especially for use in 
the ERMOLD WORLD and similar 
makes of bottle labeling machines 
for attaching labels onto bottles, 
MACHINE GUM For labeling on 
glass and wood. Will resist mois- 
ture and keep your labels where 
you put them. Will not affect 
gloss or stain delicate papers. Al- 
ready for use. 


ARABOL LABELING MACHINE PASTE 

An adhessive of extraordinary 
merit. Much stronger than flour 
paste. Will keep in sweet condi- 
tion for more than three months. 
Made especially for the KNAPP 
BURT andMORRAL machines and 
all machines using fiour paste. 
LIQUID PICK-UP GLUE No. 3784-T A 
clean and highly concentrated 
adhesive, ready for use on the 
BURT and KNAPP and similar 
machines for difficult or varnish- 
ed labels. 


EXPRESS GLUB 2662-B This glue we 
recommend for the shipping and 
labeling room for attaching labels 
by hand or brush to paper, wood, 
cardboard, burlap, etc. 


All of the above preparations are packed in 55-gal. casks, 33-gal. bar- 


rels, 10-gal. kegs and 5-gal. kegs. 


CONDENSED PASTE POWDER One pound will make two gallons 


or 16 pounds of pure white paste ——_ for use. Much better, stronger 


and smoother than flour paste. Ma 


in two minutes with boiling 


water or live steam. Noacid. Will not stain. Can be used on KNAPP 


or other labeling machines. 


Packed in 300-Ib. barrels, 150-Ib. barrels, 100-Ib. drums, 50-lb- drums, 


25-lb. drums, 10-1b. bags. 


AMERICAN COLD WATER PASTE POWDER Made up in 2 min- 
utes with cold water, Three pounds make 2 gallons of thick paste. 
Packed in 300-Ib. bbls.; 150-lb. bbls.; 100-lb. drums; 50-Ib. drums; 25- 


lb. drums; 10-Ib. bags. 


The Arabol Mnfg. Co. 


Largest Paste and Gum Manufacturers in the World 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Samples for Test on Request 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


Inc. 


AYARS “NEW PERFECTION” PEA and BEAN FILLER 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 


OVER 80 SOLD THIS PAST SEASON 


floor. 

Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 120 cans per minute. 
Cut gears throughout. 


No Cams. No Levers. 
Has no rubbers to catch cans after the become 
worn. 


Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. Has separate 
measure and separate saucer. If measurefails 
to drop part or all the quantity of beans the can 
will show slack to inspector. 


THIS MODEL MADE FOR No. 1, 2, 3 & 10 CANS 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


BROWN BOGGS COMPANY LTD., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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The very 


nature of your 


product requires 


that you have 


The AGAR 90 for ninety toand freight shipment 


the best of ship~ 


ping containers 


“Agar 
Boxes 
Carry” 


AGAR MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


BUSH TERMINAL, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


actortes: 15-17 Winchester St., Medford, Mass. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


PULP MACHINES 


AND PULP FINISHING MACHINES 
—- FO R——_ 


PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 
machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 


Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells and Patapsco Streets 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton Ontario 


STEAM BOILERS 


To comply with all state laws 
HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS 


30 to 150 Horse Power 


PLAIN VERTICAL TUBULAL BOILER 


5 to 50 Horse Power 


THE GEM CITY BOILER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


DAYTON, OHIO 


An Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


Canada and France 


OVER 1500 IN USE 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributer are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


FRANK HAMACHECK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Patented in U.8. 


Not Mere Claims, but 


Positive 
Pulping Facts 


HE record of accomplishment made by the Indiana Pulper in can- 
ning plants all over the country, conclusively proves its reliabiliy 
and steady performance, its low upkeep expense, its ability to 

secure more pulp from the tomato, and its tremendously greater capacity. 


One canner says “The Indianais paramount to any pulper we have 
ever had in our plant. We have been particularly impressed with the 
degree of dryness of residue and the simplicty cf construction which 
makes for both ease in operation and ease in cleaning.” 


“Another man says of 


THE INDIANA PULPER 


“We can get a greater amount of pulp and a finer product. The pulper 
is us good as the first day we used it. We will put in another Indiana 
next year.” The president of another big canning concern writes: 

The three Indiana Pulpers have given us the very best service of any 
pulper we ever used. We did not lose a minute during the tomato season 
on account of the machines refusing to work.” 


A GUARANTEED DAILY CAPACITY OF 10,000 BUSHELS OF TOMATOES 


This is a conservative estimate. One concern making a ten-hour 
test, pulped 32 tons of tomatoes per hour. This wasall that could be fed, 
put was not enough to determine its capacity. Another concern on test, 
obtained 20 to 25 gallons more raw pulp per ton of tomatoes than heever 
— = any other pulper and claims to have used every make on 

e market. 


THE PULPER—FINISHER 


For the small plant, handling up to 2500 bushels of tomatoes daily, 
The Indiana equipped with a finishing screen. it is the ideal equipment 
for both pulper and finisher. Used inthis way. the one machine dces 
the work of two in one operation. In actual work in plants last season, 
the Indiana used in this way—producing finished product from the whole 
tomato at one operation—produced product which showed less bacteria 
and a smaller mould count than product put thru both a pulper and 
finisher of other manufacture. 


WRITE TODAY ABOUT AN INDIANA for next season. 


Other Langsenkamp products:—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary Washers, Tomato 
Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed 
Water Heaters, Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate 
Valves and enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete infor 
mation on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Representative Coast Representative 
S. 0. RANDALL'S SON ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Baltimore, Md. San Jose, California 


LINK BEL 


Equipment 
for canners includes .complete 
elevating, conveying and pow- 
er transmission equipment; 
everything from a strand of 
chain or a sprocket wheel, to 
complete conveying apparatus, 
including sanitary peeling 
tables. 


Send for Catalog 
Link-Be_t ComPANY 


Chicago 


Philadelphia Indianapolis 


W. E. WILSON, President 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKERS CANS 


SANITARY AND CAP HOLE 
5 GAL SQUARE PULP CANS 
FRICTION Top and WAX Top 
Oyster- C A-N-S 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Sanitary Cans 


and Closing Machines 


First of All 
Heekin Cans 


Are Safe! 


sCanners need have no worry regarding 


the wisdom of using cans that are as time- 
tested as are Heekin’s. 


4From the standpoint of our twenty 

years of manufacturing experience 
andfrom the _ standpoint of tests to 
which! these cans have been sub- 
jected, they are absolutely safe. 


Consider Also the Quality of 
Metal Used 


The Heekin Can Co. 
Culvert, Sixth and New Streets, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
“HEEKIN CAN SINCE 1901” 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland—B. & O. R. R., 
15 miles from Baltimore—including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also two large houses for employees. Two and one-quarter 
acres of ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steamand water piping. Plant wired for electric 
light. Attractive price’ ‘l omatoes, stringless beans, peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, etc., can be contracted for in immediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Summers & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Canning Factory near Vineland, 
N. J. Building and equipment in first-class condition, with 
R. R. Siding. Liberal acreage of finest quality tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes, peppers, berries, pears and other fruits. Address 
Torsch Pkg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—The Buildings and Equipment of the Eavey 
Packing Co. The buildings consist of 1 Large Warehouse, 1 
3-Story Brick Building and 1 1-Story Frame Building, with 
a complete line of Canning Machinery. Other detailed in- 
formation will be given upon request, H. W. Eavey, Receiver, 
The Eavey Pkg. Co., Xenia, Ohio. 


For Sale—Machinery 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE—On account of vacating 
our Baltimore Factory: 
1 Zastrow Crane. 
1 Huntley Tomato Washer and Scalder. 
1 Link-Belt Skinning Table 120 Skinners. 
1 Link-Belt Skinning Table 60 Skinners. 
4 52x54 Closed Process Kettles. 
1 52x54 Qpen Process Kettle Steam Connections. 
2 52x54 Cooling Tanks. 
9 Process Crates for above. 
6 Crate Tops for above. 
1 Peerless Syruper, New Valves. 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
Sprague Syruper. 
Ayars Syruper, 
Ayars Tomato Fillers No. 3 Sanitary Cans. 
Ayers Tomato Filler No. 3 Hole and Cap Cans. 
Souder’s Tomato Packing Table. 
Westinghouse Air Compressor, size 8; steam 1% in.; 
air discharge, 1% in. 
75 Iron Stools. 
12x18 Skinner Hor. Slide Valve Engine, 
Wheel; 36x14 Pulley. 
6x7 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 


5 

1 13" 
1 

1 3x4 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 

1 

1 

1 


Fly 


51%4x3%x5 Blake Duplex Pump. 
54%4x31%4x5 Worthington Pump. 
414%4x3%x4 Deane Pump. 


1 15 General Elec. A. C. Motor, 220 V., 60 Cycle, 900 


20th Century Kemp Gas Machine, 
Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting and Belting. 
115 H. P. A. C. Motor, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 1140 R. P. M. 
Torsch Packing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—350 Gross New 10-0z. Octagon-shape Catsup 
Bottles, combination crown and screw cap finish, in new corru- 
gated 200-lb. test reshipping cases. Will sell at considerably 


less than market price on account of discontinuing this size. 
Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


FOR SALE—We have dismantled two of our canning fac- 
tories in Central Indiana and have used canning machinery, 
equipment, pulleys, shafting, etc., for sale. Everything is in 
first-class working condition. If you are in the market for any 
canning machinery or equipment, get in touch with us. We 
are in position to offer you real bargains. Quick action neces- 
. sary. Write or wire. Box A-876, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 


built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE following New or Practically New Canning Machin- 
ery is offered at special bargain prices. Write us before plac- 
ing your order: 

2 New 7-Pocket Improved Cooker-Fillers. 

1 New Cider Press. 

3 New Cyclone Pulp Machines. 

2 New Hammond Labelers. 

3 New Rotary Pulp Pumps. 

6 Practically New 40x72 Retorts, our own make. 

2 Practically New String Bean Fillers. 

5 Practically New Various Capacity Exhausters. 

2 Practically New Rotary Liquid Fillers. 

3 Practically New Tomato Scalders, - 

1 Practically New 4-Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker-Filler. 
1 Practically New ‘‘Wonder’’ Cooker for No. 10 Cans. 

2 500-gal. capacity Copper Coils, practically New. 

2 Practically New Link-Belt Tomato Peeling Tables. 

1 Practically New Kern Pulp Finisher. 

3 Practically New Model M. A. Corn Cutters. 

1 Practically New No. 5 Corn Cutter, 

2 Practically New M. & S. Corn Silkers. 

Practically New Sprague-Lowe Pulp Finisher. 

We are always receiving various used Canning Machinery, 
which is rebuilt in our own factory, and which we offer at 
special bargain prices. 

Write for new catalogue. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—USED*MACHINERY. 
6 Morral Double Corn Huskers (excellent condition). 
Price $250 each. 
1 Burt Labeling Machine (for 20 oz. or 1% cans). Good 
condition. Price $50. 
2 Sprague Reynolds Pea Washers and Thistle Skimmers. 
Good condition. Price $1000.00 each. 
1 Sprague 16-inch Sanitary Elevator Boot. 
tion. Price $75.00 each. 
2 Ullery M. & S. Corn Silkers. 
$75.00 each. 
1 Invincible Corn Husking Machine. 
Price $100.00, 


Address the Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 


Fair condi- 
Good condition. Price 


Good condition. 


FOR SALE—One 36’x70” Retort, in good condition. 
Also one Invincible Green Pea Cleaner. 
Address Mt. Morris Canning Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—List of slighty used Canning Equipment, part 
of which is “Burt’’ Label machines of various sizes, complete 
with motors. Second-hand and new belting, all sizes. Oak, 
Canvas, Rubber. Fibre Containers, printed and plain, high 
grade, various sizes. Further description and prices apply. 
Address Box A-871 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 42” diameter 60’ high Smoke Stack, in 
fine condition. Made of old iron boilers 5/16” thick. Also one 
25” Angle Iron Tower, for supporting a thousand-gallon water 
tank. Address Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


FOR SALE—Three Good Heavy Copper Steam Jacket Tilt- 
ing Kettles with Iron Stands. Good for making jam, jellies 
and for canning strawberries. Also a 300 gal., good as new, 
copper steam jacketed kettle with iron mixer. 307 Florist St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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40 THE CANNING TRADE. 


FOR SALE—Having over-supply of No. 2 and No. 
10 American Can Co., Renamel-A Coke Cans, we offer 
any quantity in cases. Prices on application. Write, 
wire or phone. Address John H. Dulany & Son, Fruit- 
land, Md. 


Wanted— Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—500 H. P. Open Boiler Heater, Boiler Pumps, 


Hand Strokers, Boiler Water Regulators, Flue Blowers, Whis- 
tle, Steam Pomace Dryer, No. 3 Variable Speed Machine, 10 
H: P. D, C. Motor, 1-ton Electric Hoist, 28x40 Platform Trucks, 
Shook Stenciling Machine, Labeling Machines for 2% and 10 
cans, No. 2% and 10 Exhausters, No. 2% and 10 Continuous 
Cookers and Coolers, 3 Hydraulic Cider Presses and Pumps, 
Vacuum and Cider Pumps, Stools, No. 62 Conveyor Chain, 
Gravity Rollers. C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


WANTED—I Harris Hoist, 
6 Open Process Kettles. 
2 Monitor Pea Cleaners. 
Write or wire collect, description and lowest cash price. 
Address Box A-874 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Peerless Exhaust Box for No. 3 
cans. Address Box A-875, care of The Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—Tomato Plants, for shipment any time 
after May 25th. Can furnish Greater Baltimore, New 
Stone or Delaware Beauty varieties. Get our prices be- 
fore buying. Colbert Brokerage Co., Preston, Md. 


130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 
Chi Boston, Mass. 


cago, Ill. 
c. L. JONES & CO. 
BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality i 
TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. . - - Montreal 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - - - St. Louis 
San Francisco 
‘ Los Angeles 

Rolph, Mills & Co. - - Seattle 

Portland 


CORN 


PATENTED 


THE MORRAL 
HUSKER 
Either SINGLE er DOUBLE 


THE MORRAL 
CORN CUTTER 
Either SINGLE or DOUBLE CUT 


Write for Prices and Further Particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
MORRAL, OHIO 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Sole Agents for Canada 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 
HELP WANTED. 
j WANTED—Man who thoroughly understands Cooking 
High-grade Tomato Catsup, Chili Sauce, Puree, Baked Beans 
and Mayonnaise. State age, married or single, and where last 


employed, Salary expected. Must be well recommended. Ad- 
dress Box B-869, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Procesgor, thoroughly efficient in processing 
and packing, pineapple preferably, and with a general knowl- 
edge of packing figs, peaches, apricots, etc., as head packer 
and processor in a cannery in South Africa.* State experience, 
salary desired and references. Address Box B-867, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor by an 
expert with years of experience in packing high-grade fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds; also, Ribbon Cane Syrup. I un- 
derstand all machinery used, including double seamers. Can 
remodel old plants or build a new one to the best of advantage. 
I am a good manager of help and can get results. Am sober, 
steady and willing to hustle. (The Middle West preferred.) 
Reference furnished. Address No. 612 East Grand River St., 
Clinton, Mo. ' 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent-processor open for 
position, twenty-five years’ practical experience packing all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables; understand all modern canning 
machinery; good manager; first-class reference as to ability 
and character. Address Box B-870 care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Competent superintendent-man- 
ager, open for position at once, due to closing of present plant. 
EKighteen years in responsible positions. Capable of erecting 
plant or hai dling full line of fruits and vegetables from grow- 
er to buyer. Present employers and other leading packers as 
reference. Address F, Burkert, Brookston, Ind. 


WANTED—Graduate Mechanical Engineer, 32 years, mar- 
ried, 6 ft. tall, 205 pounds, pleasing personality, organizing 
ability, and reputation for getting things done. Broad general 
experience in factory improvement and operation. Special ex- 
perience in re-constructing and operating tomato and fruit 
products plant along mechanical and scientific lines. Desires 
to become connected with progressive concern. Rock bottom 
salary with bonus arrangement will be accepted to get started 
with right concern. Best references. Address Box B-873 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by practical cannery superintendent; 
experienced on fruits, vegetables, jams, jellies, condiments and 
vinegar. Technically trained, results orno pay. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box B-877 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor with 
a reliable, progressive canning and preserving company, requir- 
ing the services of a high class man with proven ability and 
reputation. Over 25 years practical experience in packing 
highest quality fruits and vegetables of all kinds, also jellies, 
jams, preserves marmalades, etc. Desire larger field. Can 
build, remodel and install machinery. Good manager of help. 
Salary reasonable to start. Highest references. Address Box 
B-878, care of The Canning Trade. 
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WHERE TO BUY " 


sete Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, by ete. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co. orte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See RoR & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 
Blowers, pressure. ‘See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey gi N. d. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


LERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
BW. Caldwell & Sons Co., "Chicago. 
Gem City Boiler Co., Dayton, oO. 
Edw. cennouees & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Karl Kiefer Machine oO. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ‘Cincinnati, oO. 
Phoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 

H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

‘imbry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

National Association of Box Mfrs., Chicago. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See’ Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


c. Jones & Co., Chicago. 
J. M. Paver Co., Chicago. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
aaa and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
uc 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


RNERS, gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. Robing Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, ag York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Can Fillers. See Filling “iachines 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINER 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Can Mchy. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Chicago. 
E. J. Lewis, Middlep ort, 
John R. Mitchell Co. Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. . 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
avers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine’ Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


Can Openers. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Co., "Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

idelity Can Co., Balti 
Beckie Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

hos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phel s Can Co., Balt timore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Capping” Machines colderless. See Closing 

ac 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CAPS, bottle, , tumbler, etc. 
Hermetic Co., Chicago. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravit 
IKXarl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, 
Cartons. See a ted Paper Products. 
Catsup Somes? ‘or the preparatory work. 
_ Pulp Mehy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 


Chain “Beit Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


viral AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


Huntle Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


& GRADING MAOHINERY, 


n, seed, etc 
"Co. is Silver Creek, N. Y. 
rain Cleaner "Silver Creek, 


A. KR Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


Mfg. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Angelus ay Can’ Mche. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kk. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Caneron Can Mehy Co., Til. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
W.. Caldwell & aa Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. hs La Porte, Ind 
j.ink-Belt Co.. Chicag 
A. K. Robins & Co., Detttnese. 


COOKERS, continuous agitatin 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N.S. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


ers 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, P. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN CUTTE 
Morral Bros., Ohio. 
A. R. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Huntle Co., Silver Creek, Ze 
rain’ Cleaner Co., Bliver Creek, 


wa. Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
Fillers, 


PAPER PRODUCTS. 

es, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 

The Container Club, Chicsge. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. | 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons. oes Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Balt imore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
PECORATED TIN (tee Cans, Ca: etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


H. - Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
ool -Seaming’ Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 
dw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
— kettles. See Tanks, glass- 
ned, 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
Agar Mfg. ou Brooklyn, N. Y. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., ma Syracuse, Chicago. 
The Container Club, Chi 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Feuer Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cooker See Corn ker- 


Filler, 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., > Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, Ty. 
Karl Riefer Machine Co., oe ‘Ohio. 
Morral Bros., Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
on Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stickney, Portland, Me. 
inte Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sineinir Scott Co., Baltimore. 
FLUX, soldering. 
Grasselli Chemical “Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mchy., fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers” Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supp 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
quipment. 
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GEARS, silent. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


NNERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

A. a Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant pain. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’ chy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 

veyors. 
Green een Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 


ing Mchy. 
Hoisting “Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


Machinery. 

See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining weed Density 


Hominy Makin 
Hullers and Viners. 


Brines, etc.) See Cannery 
up 
Ink, om See Stencils. 
NSURANCE, cann 
Canners’ B. Warner, 
hicago. 


Jacketed Kettkes. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, s 

H. Langsenkamp, indianapolts, Ind. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


“eo copper or jacketed. 
H. Langsenkam Ind. 
Emit Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, proces 
Ayars Machine Co. Salem 
Renneburg & Sons Co, 
Robins & Co., Ba Itimore. 
Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


LABEL 
Litho mhograph Gi Detroit. 
Gamse & timore. 
& Doeller Co., 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N 2 4 
U. S. Printing & ‘Litho. Co.,, Norwood, Ohio. 


Fred. Roane Westminster, Md. 
Morral Bros Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 


— Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


GYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Ce., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


PAINT. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper — and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


taine: 
Paring Katves. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Adex Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, 0. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
F. H. Knapp Westminster, Md. 
Western Paste ond Gum Co., Chi cago. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
Leonard Seed Co., Cambri 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cam ridge, N. Y, 


. Sealing Machines, sanitary cans 


EA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
ieee -Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ee Mfg. Co. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. obins & €o., Baltimore. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co. Columbus, oO. 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, Wis. 


Vine Feed 
Chisholm Scott Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., san Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N 
Link-Belt Co., Chica cage. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 

Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 

a Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PLE MACHINERY. 
ge Middleport, N. Y. 
Toba R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
A Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power en Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipmen 
PRESER REVERS’ MA: HINE 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
H. Indianapolis. 
A. K, & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair- Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Ton. City. 
Regulators for Cookers. etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Chicago; Akron, O.; Buffalo. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary oan top) cans. See Can 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See , 


SCALDERS, tomato, 
Anderson- Barngrover Mts o. San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Renneburg Sons Co., Baltimore. 
. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See ope. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See ey 
osing 


See Baskets. 


Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all 
Leonard Seed Co., Chica 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., 


See Pea Canning Mchy. 


HEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
E. Sw. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. , Chicago, Il. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND SCREE 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Greek. ie A 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 

Slicers. 

SOLDER. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


Separators. 


SPEED DEVICES (for Ma- 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott & Co., Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKER 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Pore ¢ City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous, Bee 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See K 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boller wand Pipe 
Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, E 
Steel Stool Co., Otsego, Mich, 
NCILS, marking pots and brushes, brass 
ae rubber and steel type, burning 


brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Huntley ute Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain’ Cleaner Co., Sliver Creek. 
E. Ff Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sungies. engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 

Supply ee a General Agents. See Gen- 
nee Electrical Appliances. 


eral Age 
Switchboards. 

SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson-Barngrover ae Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 3. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 
scopic Apparatus. 

picking. See Pea Canners’ 


MET 
H. Lan geenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TANKS, WOOD 
W. E. Caldwell Ky. 


Temperature Gauges. See Recording Instru- 


ments. 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See Con- 
trollers. 

Testers, can. See Sonmeeiees’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmaker: 
Carnahan Tin-Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, O. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINER 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San _ Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.Y. 

Belt Co., Chicago. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHER 
Ayers Machine Co., Saism, 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
at... Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. ‘See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
* ulators. 


VALVES. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Warehouses. See Storage 
Washers, bottle. See Bottiers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
avers Machine Co., Salem, N. 

. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
then and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, ean. ie Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Wrappers, See Corrugated Paper 


Wrapping Machines, can. See we Mchs. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimps CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 
Deliveries 
to Customers 


Combined 
Capacity 
Over 


SEPARATE |. | MILLION CANS 

FACTORIES PER ANNUM 


WEIRTON. WEST VA.» 
FAcToRIFS 


ADDRESS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 


When Experience has Shown You 


The Expense of Mediocre Seed— 


Come stop the leak 


Leonard Seed Company 
Chicag o 
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The 44th Year 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
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Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md. under Act of March 3. 1879. 


$3.00 per year 


NNED FOOD A UTHORITY OF THE WORLD Canada. $4.00 per year 


Foreign $5.00 per year 


Vol. 44 Published at BALTIMORE, (every) MONDAY JUNE 6, 1921 No 41 


AMERICAN CANS 


INSPECTED and 
CERTIFIED to— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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THE CANNING TRADF. 


Oooo 


The Wheeling Sanitary 
Closed with the 


WHEELING No. 100 MACHINE 


OOS 


Is the 
PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. Wheeling, West Virginia 


CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building Transportation Building Columbia Building 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. : 


i aNNED FOODS CANS 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 


PRONES: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
OW, PAUL 110 & 4454 BALTIMORE, MD. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1921-1922 


President , John R. Baines. 

Vice-Pres ident, W. H. Killian.. 

Treasurer, Leander Langrall 

Secretary , William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 


Summers, Jr., H. Steel 

Arbitration Committee, C.J.Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, Wm. 
Grecht, Norval E. Byrd. 

Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, H. E. 
Jones, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 

Commitice on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 

Geo. N. Numsen, John S. Gibbs, 

Thos. L. North. 

Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S.Rightson, John W. 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Hospitality Committee, W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. 

Brokers’ Committe, F. A.Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 

Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 

Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 

Samuel J. Ady. 

Counsel, Eli Frank. 

Chemist, Chas. Glaser. 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R, MITCHELL CO. | 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 

w «ich passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
je dees it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braceD 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks whic h gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 
with white pine.. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


BETTER NET PROFITS 
FOR CANNERS 


It is the net that counts in business. Much of the money that would have been 
net for the canner has gone into losses due to hurtful practices in the Trade. The 
individual firm is out of pocket due to the old “free-for-all,” and the entire indus- 
try is penalized. This condition created the imperative need for the Wheeler Serv- 
ice Bureau. Things had reached such a stage that the scrupulous and fair-minded 
were handicapped by existing conditions and demanded the realization of the 
“Wheeler Plan.” Here it is. 


WHEELER SERVICE BUREAU 


& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
By the simple operations of the Wheeler Service Bureau every gouge, eva- 
sion and delinquency are dissolved in the light of the knowledge of the Trade. 
Unfair practices are made impossible, when the eyes of the industry are focused 
on them. As a member of the Wheeler Service Bureau you protect your own busi- 
ness in the only direct and positive manner possible. At the same time you are build- 
7 ing up good practices and establishing wholesome standards that will make the 
$ industry return a better net profit to everybody in it. 
& SERVES THE ENTIRE INDUSTRY 
G The Wheeler Service Bureau as an independent organization forms the neces- 
& sary practical link between all the branches of the trade. It serves the Wholesale 
$ Grocer, the Broker, the Dried Fruit Packer and the Shippers of all food products, 
& as well as the Canner. It affords the vital aid of equal and fair service to all. It 
& 
& 


protects you in your dealings with the buyer in his dealings with you and with every 
other shipper. 


SERVICE 


There is no similar service in the industry. The Bureau must be an independent 
organization so that it can serve and every firm composing the various branches 
of the trade. It is the perfected, organized idea of the “Wheeler Plan,” so univer- 
sally approved. The subscription fee is so small every firm can come in. Even the 
smallest canner cannot afford to stay out. One experience in a controversy could 
easily cost you many times the annual fee. ’ 


Write today. Drop us a line saying your firm will come in for the betterment 
of conditions generally in the trade, and for your own direct benefit. Do it now. 


WHEELER SERVICE BUREAU 


280 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY | 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. SIT DOWN! 
Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload, dewa to their work. 
STEEL Stools withstand practically all 
= | against water, 
Some enthusiastic users say that 
No. 40 Steel Seat No. 444 is No. 44 with back 
The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 2 Ot-Steel 
thet ell used the beat quality ebtal-abte lor stects, tracks, 
Canned Goods Cases chairs and tables. 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY, Otsego, Mich. 


ureKa oiaerin UX ss. cas 
BBLS. 10 LB. Cans 
<i 
YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 
_ YOU USE THIS FLUX. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND ay eng 


New York Boston. Mase Milwaukee. Wise. 8. THE GRASS8ELLI CHEMICAL CO.. LTD. 
cinn cago. . Paul, nn. 
Birmingham, Als. Bt. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Wesente. Gut. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La Pittsburgh. Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 
Pee 


SCREW CONVEYORS 


CALDWELL “HELICOID” SCREW CONVEYOR with flight rolled from a single strip of metal, no laps or rivets to 


catch or tear your product. Internal bushings permit interchange with corresponding sectional flight conveyor, the same 
standards being preserved. From 3 inch to 16 inch diameter in black or galvanized steel. 


STEEL CONVEYOR TROUGHS black or galvanized, plain or perforated bottoms. 
Box ends, countershaft drive ends and conveyor hangers. 


A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO, 17th & Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, 50 Church 8t. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


Cuicaco, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OmaHa, NEB. 


HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting 
Tables, Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 


5 | 4 

MANUFACTURED BY Sa 
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THE CANNING TRADE. . 


Your Canned Products 


As a canner you are in the business to make a profit. You want all the goods you 
produce to reach the consumer in the same condition they left your plant. You also desire 


full value for. everything you purchase just as you exyect full value for the canned goods market 
In the use of 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser’. 


you are not only guaranteed a sanitary condition that will protect your pack from objectional 


and destructive uncleanliness, but you can also rest assured that your canned goods will be of 
the highest quality and always in demand. 


And, too, because this cleaner cleans so thoroughly and effectively 
“flats and “swells from this cause will be eliminated and these enormous 
losses are turned into profits. 


Order from your supply house, 


It cleans clean. 
IM EVERY PACKAGE 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Manufacturers Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Mild Action Drum 


Mold Reduwi-g Drum 


Appear to be washed by hand 


after the thorough washing and cleaning with a Peerless 


And that’s just the way you want your toma- 
tos to look when they come out of a Washer. 


We do it by the new application of an old 
principle—the wash board. The drum is built 
of smooth metal bars, and as it revolves it 
causes the tomatos to rub against each other. 
The dirt is loosened by this gentle rubbing and 
is flushed away by water under pressure direct- 
ed from spray nozzles to all sides of the fruit. 


Our Washer is furnished with either or both 
of two specially designed interchangeable re- 


volving drums—the mild action drum built of 
smooth bars for gently handling fancy pro- 


_ ducts; the mold reducing drum built of invert- 


ed channel bars to reduce the mold count and 
meet the exacting requirements of pulp manu- 
facture. 


Peerless is used for washing many kinds of 
fruits and vegetables. 


Tomatos will soon be ripe. Get ready for 1921— 
Send for catalog and prices today. 


Peerless Husker Company 


D1 Cornwall Avenue 


Peerless 


Huskers Corn Washers 


Mixer-Silkers 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Syrupers and Briners 


Tomato 
Washer 


Rotary Exhausters 
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8 THE CANNING TRADE: 


Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott 
Viners 


CANNING MACHINERY 


IN ALL IT’S BRANCHES 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 


in use in the United States 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 
vines as other feeders do. 


> 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING 
MACHINERY 


A. Robins & Co. 


(R. A. SINDALL) 


116 Market Place Baltimore, Md. 


For informatior, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


POSS 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


‘ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


LAP PASTES & Pick-uP GUMS 


FOR LABELING MACHINES 


TINSTIC 


- a FOR SPOT LABELING ON CANS 


MANUFACTURED BY WESTERN PASTE & GUM CO. 271050. THRoop st, 


ESTERN 


ADHESIVES 


W 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE HUSKER 


We know that alone, the great care ex- 
ercised in building the best Husker in the 


world, would not have brought the“Invin- 
cible” to its present position had not 
equal effort been placed on conscienti: us 
business management and fair dealing. 


Ask the Users 
They are Everywhere 


All roller chain equipped: Roll drive-- 


Knife drive--Corn carrier. 
And remember, the “Invincible” is the 


? 
only ALL STEEL ROLL HUSKER. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sufficient Reasons 


N ever increasing number of Can Consumers are 
== realizing the complete satisfaction of their con- 
nection with us for these reasons: We are a con- 
cern of adequate size so any fear from lack of re- 
sponsibility can be eliminated—yet small enough 
for our officials to render that personal service 
which every buyer knows means quick and satis- 
factory action without the delays incident to ab- 
sentee ownership. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
Baltimore - - - - Maryland 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Canners Exchange 


MORE PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE LOSS 


LOWER COST 


Both are equally of great importance to your 
business this year. 


You are cutting your operating costs to a mini- 
mum. At the same time, you cannot afford to suf- 
fer a fire loss, without having adequate protection. 


Grasp the opportunity which is offered to you 
by, 


Warner-Inter-Insurance Bureau 


and share in the annual average saving of $6.40 
per thousand dollars of Insurance carried. This 
saving has been maintained for thirteen years. 
Over 1575 Canning Plants are participating in the 
saving which they receive in proportion to the 
amount of Insurance they carry at this Bureau. 


Send for information at once, and learn how 
this saving has been made possible. 


Address Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
104 So. Michigan Avenue 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


Subscribers 


& 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


No chance for Old Man Rough Usage 
to get in his work of destruction when 
Embry-4-One Boxes are on the job. 


For every Embry-4-One is construct- 
ed on that scientific wirebound prin- 
ciple which enables it to resist hard 
knocks and to thoroughly protect its 
contents against damage in transit, 


The strength of Embry-4-One Boxes 
is as great as that of the tough, 
stapled, steel wire that binds them. 
Decidedly stronger, in fact, than or- 
dinary shipping cases and as much as 
from 30% io 50% lighter. 

And they carry, mind you, practically 
anything that can be shipped from 
fragile fabrics to crude castings. 
Consider the extreme versatility of 
Embry-4-One Boxes and the vast sat- 
isfaction and economy in the assurance 
that your goods will reach destination 
without loss or damage every time— 
and what’s the answer! Embry Box 
Company, Incorporated, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


2639 Boston Street 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, ~ 


doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


WORKS 


For PACKERS and 
MANUFACTURER 


CAPACT. 
D 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Good Work 
Good Looks 
in All U. S. Labels 


Into all U. S. labels go skill, care 
and fine design. They are made to 
help sell good products and they do — 
because they attract the eye and give 
complete identification. This is Color 
Printing Headquarters and the home 
of first rate labels. 


Thousands of food producing con- 
cerns come to us because they know 
our work to be uniform in quality and 
properly priced. Large orders or small 
ones are always welcome. Every piece 
of work gets full measure of attention. 
Come here for quality in color print- 
ing of all kinds. 


We invent trade-names and design 
trade-marks. And we search titles of 
old ones. Our trade-mark bureau con- 
tains 730,000 trade-marks registered 
and unregistered. Without charge, 
our customers may quickly ascertain 
whether or not any contemplated de- 
vice can be registered, at a saving of 
time and money, and often wailing 
troublesome and costly litigation. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 55 Beech Street 
Baltimore, 439 Cross Street 


To Trade 
In The Market 


and otherrules and methods of interest to 
traders are given in our free booklet, ‘‘The 
Investors and Traders Guide.” 


Tttells:- 


The General Rules of Trading—The Rights 
of Stock and Bond Holders—The Deposit Re- 
quirements for Carrying Stocks How to 
Give a Broker Instructions—Broker’s Com- 
mission Charges—How to Indorse a Stock 
Certificate How to Group Investments. 


Call, Phone or W’rite for No, G.7.-6 
Ask for latest available news 
on any active security 


JONES & BAKER 


Members of the New York 
Curb Market 
433 Equitable Bldg., BALTIMORE 
Telephone St. Paul 8451 


New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia Pittsburg Cleveland 
Detroit 


Direct Private Wires 


SPOS SSS SSS 


Don’t Soil That Attractive Label 
with an inferior Gum - Use 


Hot and Cold 


PICK GUM 


“Commercial” 


hey have been used by the best Canneries for 

years and have proven to be the most satisfactory 

; on the market. They will not spot or discolor, sour 

or mold. Because they grip the label instantly and 

} hold it tightly you get greater production. We can 
offer Low Prices and Quick Service. Order today. 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


+ 
. 


“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Highest Standard 
of Artistic erit for Comnyereial Value. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY. . 


>) 


to quality. 


and put in a MONI TOR. 
to be equalled. 


Those of you who do pack peas this 


season, should pay particular attention 


The peas which cut clean, to size, 
without splits, are going to be in de- 


mand. Why fuss along? Get busy 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. .P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. neRctamilter, Ont 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Corrugated and solid fibre shipping 
boxes packed with 24 No. 3 cans Toma- 
toes, weighing 61 lbs each stacked to the 
roof, nineteen high. on the cobblestone 
floor of the U. S. Quartermaster’s ware- 
house at Antwern, Belgium. After be- 
ing loaded at Baltimore, Md., and un- 
dergoing transfer and handling at Locust 
Point. Md., Jersey City, Brooklyn, Bor- 
deaux, France, Bassens Bor leinx Yards, 
andjAntwerp, checked 


98.2% O. K. 


The bottom box of the’completed pile is 
supporting a load of 1,098 poends. 


Fibre Boxes 


take "17% less rox n, re lice freizht 19% ac-,' 
countlighter weight, save 10% to 15% in la nagee 


Write for particulars 


THE CONTAINER CLU3 
Association of 608 So* 
Soild Fibre Box iDearborn 
Manufacturers Chicago 
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